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Betovep Frienps: —In August last, 
I gave you some account of a small band 
of Social Reformers in this city, holding 
weekly meetings for discussion, in the 
Kemble Street Chapel, under the guid- 
ance of Messrs. Gitmore, Warttes and 
Cornett. I then stated, that, as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic from other reform- 
ers, they professed to receive their in- 
structions direct from the spiritual world, 
by means of clairvoyants; and that they 
publicly taught that all persons may come 
into a state o* spiritual. communieation, 
by observing and obeying certain mental 
and physiological laws. I have now to 
add, in relation to this movement, that 
their numbers are steadily increasing, 
and that they have received into their 
communion additional talent and wealth, 
already having at command hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 
meeting being too small to accommodate 
the continually augmenting audiences, 
they have taken the beautiful and com- 
modious Melodeon Hall, the largest in 
the city, at the corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, where they assemble 
every Sunday, at 3 P. M. Public dis- 
cussion is discontinued, and the work of 
propagation now occupies the whole time 
of the meetings. Several speakers are 
always in attendance to address the meet- 
inge. 

The end and aim of this movement is 
a thorough re-organization of society ; 


. - . | 
but as to the specific plan of operations 


in effecting this object, 1 cannot speak 
definitely ; 1 understand them to state, 
that they attempt nothing, but as they 
are instructed from the world of Light. 
They teach, that the faculty of spirit- 
ual vision belongs to all men, and only 
needs development to enable any one to 
hold positive communication with the 
Spiritual world, and thus to come into a 
knowledge of scientific, philosophical and 





Their place of 
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religious truth, otherwise unattainable. 
For the proper development of this facal- 
ty, purity of mind and obedience to natu- 
ral law are the only requisites. 

They assert the unity, the universal 
brotherhood of the human race, and 
man’s capacity for the conscious recogni- 
tion of the Divine presence; and as a 
proof of their firm faith in this doctrine, 
all that they possess, of spiritual or tem- 
| poral wealth, is consecrated to the cause 
|in which they are engaged, and which 
‘they believe to be the cause of God and 
‘Humanity. They hold no individual 
| Property as their own, but as stewards, 
,to be used for the regeneration of the 
race. 
| As far as I can learn, they do not now 
| propose to separate themselves from their 
| present positions in society, and locate in 
a body as a distinct community ; but to 
continue their various avocations where 
| they are, each one attending to his own 
business as formerly, with the exception 
|that they all act unitedly and advisedly 
for a common end, guaranteeing to each 
‘other mutual support, and pledging the 
| profits of their several occupations to the 
extension of the field of operation. 

They are not adverse to the science of 
| Association; bat they hold Associative 
Unity to be impracticable while the indi- 
‘vidual is in disunity ; that the individual 
must first come into harmony with him- 
self before he can be in harmony with his 
They assert, that no change 
|of position can possibly fit and prepare 
the individual, who is out of harmony 





- 
fellow man. 


with himself, for harmonious action ir 
| society, until that individual at least re- 
cognizes his own defects. They hold that 
the work of Associative Unity is to be 
| accomplished by the ‘* union of such indi- 
viduals as can harmonize with each other 


and blend together their feelings and 
thoughts, and bow with a true devotion 
to the will of God, who is the great head 
and centre of all spiritual existence ; and 
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shall be redeemed from all the evils of 
the world.” 

That these people are actuated by an 
earnest zeal for the advancement and 
well-being of man, I think there can be 
no doubt. Their meetings are marked 
by the most profound religious solemnity, 
without any appearance of that wild reli- 
gious enthusiasm which invariably at- 
tends fanaticism. There is a calm, se- 
rene, and philosophic tone in their teach- 
ings, which give assurance of the most 
exalted religious faith, acting seientifi- 
cally, and not blindly, for the accomplish- 
ment of a great end. 

A goodly number of Associationists 
are in the habit of attending these meet- 
ings. For my own part, I have attended 
them regularly, with a few unavoidable 
exceptions, ever since my arrival in the 
city. I need not say to you that I am 
deeply interested. I am well convinced 
that they have taken the true starting 
point of Social Reform, which is faith in 
God. Without this faith, there can be 
no real progress, no forward mevement. 
It is the impetus, the projectile force, 
which alone can urge forward the mind 
to the accomplishment of any great work. 
Could our scientific Associationists be but 
thoroughly imbued with it, a model Pha- 
lanx might soon be formed; bet with- 
out it, we shall hear only of the theory. 
Is not this sot Does not a genuine faith 
confer all things of science? Is it not an 
eminence from which the mind may sur- 
vey the entire domain of the sciences ? 
Let the extraordinary facts in the case of 
the clairvoyant Davis, as related by 
Professor Busxu, answer the question. 
Will not our fellow Associationists profit 
by these hintst Doubtless they will. 

There is another movement in our city, 
of which I would fain speak, but my 
sheet is already full. I refer to the lec- 






tares of Rev. Mr. Boynton, from Massa- 
chusetts, who has recently settled among 
us. He has been delivering a course 
lectures in the Sixth Presbyteri- 
of those who can thus harmonize can be|an church, on Sunday evenings, con- 
increased, until the whole human race ‘cerning the Jews, in which he took occa- 
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sion to make manifest many of the evils| senses, taste, which by its immense de- | 


He 
draws large audiences, and awakens an 
intense interest. But I must defer re- 
marking upon this topic until another 
Yours, &c. Joun WuiteE. 


which now afflict the social state. 


time. 


For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Continued.) 

Unity. 
This sentiment is the collective voice 
of Sensation, Affection, and Intellect, in 
their fullest development and 


equilibrium, aud converges our impulses 
back towards their Divine Source, as the 


perfect 


colors blend in light. It gives us con- 
science or perception of duty. 
dium of incoherent interests it requires 
sacrifice, in one of united interests, 
We taken the posi- 
tion in a former number, that the great- 


harmony. have 
est action and enjoyment of any one 
sense or passion, reyguires the conditions 
which are most favorable lo every other, as 
the highest welfare of every individual um- 
This, 


which in the present state of social inco- 


plies that of the collective race. 


herence is an apparent paradox, is very 
simply explained. We take, for instance, 
the sense of taste, or passion of eating, 
which is dominant in these brute or rudi- 
mental ages, as the only one which re- 
ceives some development every where as 
Stupid as the 
Tales of the Arabian 


a necessity of existence. 
rebel genii in the 
Nights, 
exposition of 


who had been listening to the 
the Seriptures since the 
days of king Solomon, and had not yet 
learned the first verse, we have been now 
nearly six thousand years abusing and 
reviling the attractions or passions with 
which we are organized, instead of seek- 
ing their trae position in the serial order 
which develops their accords and uses. 
We have not yet learned, except here and 
there among some little class of more 
fortunate exclusives, to give a decent de- 
velopment to the lowest and most merely 


animal in the seale, the sense of taste. 


Such as it is, it ruins the health of half 


of civilization, by gluttony, intemperance, 
and bad cookery. 
monize with our higher interests, or tend 
to Unity? 


How then does it har- 


‘“* By an effect of the law of the con- 
tact of extremes, which links with the 
pivot, the inferior terms of the series, it 
is the enjoyments of th which 


senses 


transport us most vividly towards un- 
known worlds. Incense and music, 
whether under the vaults of the cathe- 


dral or in the breath of flowers, the song 
of birds and murmur of tree tops in na- 
ture’s sanctuaries of the forest and the 
mountain, are the most powerful agents 
of religion; and it is the most individual, 
in Vulgar language, the coarsest of all the 


= EL ERS SO CSE 


In a me-; 


velopment of human activity in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and many of the arts, 


men, states, and continents, and thus to 


| prepare for terrestrial Unity.’’ 


The same powers most hurtful in their 


perversion and incoherence, are most ben- 


But 


eficial in their harmonic tendencies. 


/concurs most powerfully to bind together | 


| the cloak also. 








is simply a practical application of Chris- 
tianity to the organic life. Christ enjoins 
that we resist not evil, but turn the right 
cheek to him who smites us on the left, 
and to him who would take the coat, give 
To cause the cessation 





of the organic as of the moral tendency, 
we mast give to each form of disease its 


material type; to the febrile inflammation, 


this, it may be objected, is reasoning only | 


on consequences, — indirect effects. 
can understand how Ambition, starting 
from Self, includes successively in that 
Self the family, the town, the state, the 


globe. [I'riendship tends 


We. 


naturally to. 


universal philanthropy and the recognition | 


of the brotherhood of the race. Love, 


by supreme individual satisfaction, un- 


locks the heart to embrace a whole crea- | 


tion. Familism has been seen, even 
during incoherent periods, extending, as 
among the children of Israel, to a whole 
nation. ‘These affective passions are then 
clearly expansive in their tendency, and 
convergent to the collective aim, Unity; 
though in this point of view, they re- 
quire higher developments than societies 
incoherence of 


based on interests, can 


afford to them. But taste, it would seem 


at first sight, develops itself towards ex- 


cessive gluttony, which is the grave of 


all spiritual aspiration, and even of the 
] 


nobler senses. 
this : 


tony, not only diseases the system and 


Our answer is excess, or glut- 
shortens the term of life during which 
man continues to be an eating animal, but 
also directly disorders the stomach and 
impairs the appetite or source of pleasure 
in taste; whence it is clear that though 
not at a single meal, yet in a given num- 


ber of years, months, weeks, or even 
days, the sense of taste will receive its 
highest gratification by precisely that 
quantity or quality of food which is most 
conducive to the welfare of the general 


system of which the stomach is an index, 


through the expansion on its coats of the | 


ganglionic nerve, which maintains a sym- 
pathy amongst the different organs of the 
body, rendering life unitary. ‘The diver- 
gence of the senses from unity is then, 
like all other evil and depravity, not es- 
sential, but merely incidental upon false 


and 


must cease as soon as we organize that 


positions incoherent relations, and 
serial order for which our attractions have 
been calculated. ‘The true medicine for 
this evil, that which brings each erring 
sense or passion into convergence tow ards 
unity or harmony, is the system of equi- 
libration by absorbent substitution, ex- 
pressed by Hahnemann in the formula 
sumiha suniiibus curantur, and developed 
by him in its application to organie life in 
the science of Homeopathy, which by 
temporary removal of organic incoherence 


anticipates the harmonies of the future. It 


the aconite exciting such condition in the 
healthy body ; to the neuralgia, the bella- 
donna, mezereon, or sepia, exciting such 
neuralgia, as the cloak to be given is 
similar to the ceat which our enemy 
would take. 

The laws of attraction are unitary in 
their application. In the material, the 
organic, and the moral sphere alike, re- 
sistance to the existing tendency only 
provokes subsequent manifestation, or 
perversion, intense in the ratio of that 
It is by this same law that 
the stone resting on the surface will, 
after resistance to its gravity by throwing 
it into the air, come down with propor- 
tional foree to bury itself in the soil; 


that the salt whose cohesion is resisted 


resistance. 


by dissolving, will re-form into more per- 
fect crystals; that the elements of a com- 
pound body united in quiet status, will 
after separation, if the conditions of re- 
combination be afforded, unite with evo- 
lution of sound, light, heat, or other signs 
of intense affinity ; that the half-starved 
animal eats voraciously and assimilates 
more rapidly ; that among the sensuous 
attractions which adapt the soul to a ma- 
terial sphere, the eye, by confinement in 
dark places, which resist its attraction for 
light, becomes sensitive like that of the 
owl; that the clicking of a flea’s spurs 
will be heard in the silent watches; that 
a simple diet of grains and fruits procures 
us the most exquisite appreciation of 
savor; that the temporary removal of 
pain or diminution of sensibility caused 
by opiates, is followed by the tremulous 
impressibility in which the eye will not 
bear light, nor the ear noise, nor the 
stomach food, nor the muscles weight ; 
and the continuance of this practice, as 
we so often witness in a stupid and un- 
reasoning routine, results in the wreck of 
strength and beauty which at last can 
only escape the bitter consciousness of 
their ruin in the wild and morbid excite- 
ment of the same poison. Hence it is 
that tea, coffee, tobaceo, and other nu- 
merous stimulants of the intellect, which 


concentrate a day's life in a few hours, 


cause reactions of debility, break us down 


prematurely, render each successive gen- 
eration more morbidly impressible, and 
preclude in suseeptible persons any regu- 
lar habits of vigorous and continued ex- 
ertion ; while the cold bath, in its appli- 
eation of one of the most powerful agents 


in nature for depressing or even destroying 
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life, in its direct effect on the animal body, instead of according to us some sem-| ent morbid symptoms ; — in the increase 


stands first upon the list of tonics. 
Passing from the organic and sensnous | 


find a love or ambition once awakened, 
only stimulated, by opposition, to intenser | 
struggle,* just as a diarrhea or a neural- 
gic paroxysm exhibits increased virulence 
after the opposition of astringents or opi- 
ates. 


Physical disease is the excess or re- | 
pression of organic attractions specific to 
the various tissues and regions of our body, | 
determining their relation to each other 
through the circulating blood, as psychi- 
cal disease is the unbalanced action or 
the repression of the affective attractions 
or passions, which bring souls in relation 
with each other, through the magnetic 
circulation of Humauity, the integral 


man. Itis on this principle that perse- 


cution has been like the wind to a fire in| 


developing and spreading new sects of 
religion. It is to the ignorance of moral 
Homeopathy by the British Cabinet, that 
America owes her political independence, 
for we should never have dreamed of the 
step if our self-esteem and sentiment of 
justice had not been brutally trampled on, 


* Let no one fear that the development of 
character, virtue, genius, afforded by struggle, 
will be wanting in the Passional Series, which 
operate by the mechanism of contrasted groups ; 
for of the Passions which 


three Distributive 


mechanize the Series, the first is the Cabalist. 


The base and inverted stimulus of compulsion, | 


and the sting of poverty, will yield to the noble 
one of direct attraction, and we shall have the 
true struggle and competition of productive and 


beneficent passions emulous for a superiority, | 


every step of whose attainment conduces to the 
social welfare. 

This vital principle of Harmonic Competition 
has, we fear, been overlooked by the Commu- 
nists, and other equalizing philosophers, an 
omission analogous in the field of social science 
to that of a musician who in composing a met- 
rical harmony, should forget the discords of the 
The mistake is of less im- 


individual notes. 


portance, because when men are once asso- 


ciated, nature wil! take care of their mutual 


relations, and will determine her passional 
groups and series according to the individual 
and national churacters given as elements, just 
as easily as she determines the modifications of 
the series in a hexagonal or polyhedral crystal 
as it forms in a saturated solution, or the arbo- 
rescent series of an oak or a pine tree, so dif- 
ferent in form and properties, yet both equally 
perfect as types of the unitary or harmonic 
series. Thus will it be of the various types of 
the Phalanx in England, France, America, and 
India— absolute unity of law, infinite variety 
of form or manifestation, 

Man’s nature is essentially pregressive, and 
} 


in advancing from the ground attained, it is the 
Cabalist principle, ever discriminating, com- 
paring, selecting and calculating, which deter- 
mines the step of progress, and which breaks 
the circle to form the spiral. “ The splendor 
of the beautiful becomes the normal fact of the 
useful ; the prodigies of this century will be the 


commonplaces of the next, as the white linen, 


a luxury in the country and provincial towns of | equality contains a germ of death for art.” 


blance of privilege. 


of crimes, or moral and social diseases 


As attraction under its various modifi-| under the various forms of compulsory 
to the affective sphere of attraction we | cations, including their negative poles or| human legislation, which oppose to them 


'repulsions, seems to be the only motive | the gallows and penitentiary ;— and in 


. . | e *- 
power which exists,—the ‘‘ permanent the increase of selfishness and all spirit- 


_revelation of God’s will to his creatures,’ | ual perversions, under the legislation of 


or, in the language of the Pantheist, the | the Church, which combats them with 
nervous fluid of God, it is evident that menaces of hell-fire and eternal torments. 
this truth of Non-resistance in the lan-| All these proceed upon the anti-christian 


of Hahnemann, (stating its converse or | 


positive side,) or Absorbent Substitution in | sin? wh 


; : : . | 
the terms of Fourier, is the universal and 


eternal principle of medicine, applying to 
all cases in all times in which it is desira-| 
ble to effect a change in existing condi- 
tions, material, organic or psychical. 
This being an epoch of inverse develop- 


ment, we find the truth of the law evi-| 


denced in the consequences of its denial ; 


— in the increase of disease under medical | 


treatment, which exacerbates and multi- 


plies the existing evils by the exhibition | 
of medicines, inducing opposite or differ- | 


Europe, becomes an indispensable comfort in 
its capitals, or in America.” 

* But other riches will have been conquered 
by labor, produced by art, discovered by science. 


Other elements of beauty will have revealed 


themselves to the soul, expanded and~tefined. | 


The ages of harmony will have their beauty 


and their luxury, a splendid crown always beam- | 


ing on the brow of humanity. The perfect 
fruit of labor, the exquisite flower of thought, 
will still have that character of rareness which 
causes them to be sought with passion, and 


It 
limit ; 


conquered by prodigies of activity. is the 


ideal placed at the supreme 
incessant aspiration towards the source of ab- 
solute beauty. 


school not to have conceived this. Its ideal is 


limited, 
and you feel that you attain the universality of 
a certain comfortable, agreeable, and common- 
place life, served upon the table of equality. 
Some Communists, criticizing minds, sound on 
the subject of false societies, attack strenuously 
the vice of oppressive hierarchies, of the false 
series; but they do not rise to the conception 
of the true 


series. Their near-sighted eyes 


| analyze correctly at a short distance, but do not 


| reach in the heights of the future, the idea of | 


ny. If communism was anything more than an 
excellent instrument for Cestroying abuses; | 


if it could seriously implant itself in society and 
govern it, it seems that there would soon be 
fact 
utality, an honest and quiet mediocrity. 


nothing more around man than the of 
Su- 
preme beauty, always exceptional, that flower 
which unfolds at the top of the human pyramid, 
to reproduce itself gradually towards the infi- 
nite, and to shed successively its charm even 
upon the lowest leaves of the living series, — 
the flower of the ideal, the summary, luminous, 
and sublime point by which humanity is placed 
God,—all that 


warms, all that animates, excites, creates en- 


in contact with shines and 


thusiasm in man, would be effaced from the 


bosom of the stagnant earth. The principle of 


$$ 


eternal | 


atti 
charm of the human sou!, moving spring of our | SOTt of murder, — exploitation, — sucking 


|the vital juices of a fellow creature, and 


It happens to the Communist 


Penetrate the spirit of its doctrines | 


: ; ' re * affection. 
| the hierarchy organized in the bosom of harmv- | poverty of affectior 


guage of Christ, Sunaia Simalibus in that} principle of resistance and combat. 


W hat is it we would have! why do we 
y do we pursue the pleasure, the 


| proximate and transitory good, rather than 
the ultimate permanent good? 


Simply, 
because being nearest to us it looks big- 


| gest; because in morals as in chemistry, 


it is not the attraction intrinsically streng- 
est which prevails, but that between ele- 
ments which are brought into most inti- 
mate mixture. Evil, as Mr. Emerson ob- 
serves, is only the less Good ; it is the 
attraction of the smaller, and but nearer 
part of unity prevailing over the more dis- 
tant and greater part. But so part of 
good can be so small as to lose its nature 
and become irreconcilable te all higher 
good. The antagonism between soul and 
sense, or between any two attractions or 
interests, is not essential, but incidental 
to imperfect development. Let us take a 
murderer in the worst sense; one who 
kills his fellow creature, not for the sake 


‘of his purse; this, thousands of good 


churchmen are doing every day, through 
thé false mechanism which sacrifices la- 
bor to capital, and then taxes capita! te 
support crime, poverty and disease. This 


throwing his husk into the gutter, te be 
fished out by the rag-gatherer of the alms- 
house and hospital, we should perhaps 
cousider as bad as any; but this sort of 
We take then 
one who murders not for gain, net to se- 


thing is now in fashion. 


eure his safety, not to secure any interest 
to a mistress, friend, or relative, but from 
pure malice or revenge, simply frum jeal- 
of another's happiness. 


ousy greater 


The case is clear—the man sins from 
To keep him from 
sinning, you must bring him into a sphere 
which, through the medium of interest, 
will discover to him sympathies of char- 
acter with his fellow creatures, of whose 


| existence he is ignorant, but which Ged, 


who has clothed the lihes in beauty, and 
provided for every sparrow that flies, his 
food and mate, has surely ot forgotten 
for any of his human children. 

The Phalanx accepts from Christ the 
incarnation of Ged, in Humanity, which 
organizes in its limited life those active 
forces and those principles of order whose 
expression in the universe reveals the 


presence of God. Seeing that the pas- 


| sions, like steam, or gun-powder, will act 
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equally for good or evil, according to the | this vast Alhambra hall, with its hundred | edge of the Lord as the waters cover the 


cireumstances in which they are placed, 
it does not, like the governments and the 


religions of incoherence, contend stupid- | 


ly with God, by seeking to suppress these 
passions with which he has endowed us, 
but, having organized the sphere for 
which they were calculated, it finds them 
all ministering to the harmonies of Uni- 
versal Unity. In its magnificent luxury 


and passional harmonies growing out of 


attractive industry in the Series, it pro- 
vides for each attraction, the objects for 
which it would have otherwise tempted 
to sin,— Similia Similibus, not to the 
crime, but to the object of the crime. 
Passional, like organic Homeopathy, 
never resists or represses the tendency, 
which from its excess or perversion, has 
become pernicious, but removes it by the 


absorbent substitution of another passion, | 


or organic tendency. The enlightened 
physician removes nausea by an emetic, 
diarrhea by a purgative principle, (this 
does not imply the hyperemesis or hyper- 
catharsis, induced by crude doses of ten 
or twenty grains,) and comatose sleep by 
an opiate ; agents specifically inducing 
similar tendencies in the organism, and 
thus indicated by nature as their curative, 
in the corresponding forms of incidental 
disease. ‘Thus the cure for a disappoint- 
ment in love is to fall in love again; 
the prevention of infatuation, Cyclopsy, or 
passional congestion, is attained by the 
diversions of Ambition. Hahnemann re- 
cognized the higher branches of this sci- 
ence, he speaks of the absorbent substitu- 
tion of the passions ; but its practical con- 
ditions can only be realized in the Serial 
mechanism, which in providing impar- 
tially for all senses and passions the con- 
ditions of gratification, gives to the Pa- 
pillon, their Esculapius, the power of 
preventing excesses by judicious alterna- 
tions, whilst attaining for us enjoyments 
not simple but composite. —‘* Why is 
Lucullus to day so esthetic in his tastes! 
— he has dined, that gourmand — almost 
on a plate of fruit! Do you not see that 
he sits by Celia, that little fairy, whose 
eyes have disfurnished the love-god’s qui- 
ver?’’ ‘* But we almost forget the des- 
sert while that glorious strain of Haydn's 
is sounding from the halls above.”’ ‘| 
break fasted this morning with Diana in the 
forest, whence we brought a load of young 
crab trees and nondescripts for a live 
hedge. We had the birds for our choris- 
ters; and for our Hebe, came a little 
‘brooklet gushing from its rocky foun- 


tain near, -—— Down into the valley rush- 


ing, so fresh and wondrous clear.’ — 
The flowering trails of the Diapensia 
spread our tables on the turf, and 


the robins and the thrushes hopped 


around, and picked up our crumbs.’’ — | 


‘ That was charming. But Flove as well 


‘quiet alcoves, and the fountain’s dash and sea,’’ and has not Christ spoken of the 
murmur. Our mocking birds build in that | ‘* Kingdom of heaven upon earth.”” ‘* He 
Jessamine bower, and their music grows | that hath ears to hear let him hear.’’ — 
rich with its perfume.—How stupid those | According to our appreciation of the wis- 
civilizees seem with their caged birds, and | dom and beneficence manifested in nature 
their flowers all packed off in squares and | will be our intellectual respect for God ; 
green houses, where no one can see them according to the ‘* peace within us that 
| without losing half the pleasure by mak- | passes all understanding,’’ a peace which 
ing a business of it.’’ ‘* Yes, ifone were | the world of incoherent interests cannot 
brought here in a sack, he would fancy ‘give, will be our heart-felt love for Him. 
himself I suppose, in some mythological | It is out of the fulness of our life and its 


paradise, and go off in a state of absorp- | 
tion, like the Grand Lama of Thibet — 
(sood, but there sounds the bugle for the | 
Ist Afternoon groups, and Phillis that 
Bayadére of the vine leaf, is forming my | 
cohort.’* ‘* My class in floral analogies | 
will meet me here. — I see Viola tripping | 
towards us with a flower and an essay — | 
Vale, may Baechus smile upon your la- | 
bors.’’ — ‘* To night we meet upon the| 
lake.’’ 

Our souls have been calculated by the | 
arbiter of attraction for a state of continu- | 
ous, varied and intense happiness, as the | 
natural sphere of beings decreed worthy 
to codperate freely with him in working 
out the destinies of planets. We shall | 
not make it our business to seek for this 
happiness, no true man ever does that; 


but it will flow to us incidentally whilst 
aiming at our highest duty, acting out our 


attractions as the expressions of God's will 


tous. Not to seek recreations, but to 
relax the intensity of pleasure by descend- | 
ing occasionally from composite to simple | 
enjoyments, will be the only care of the | 
prudent Epicure. All tendencies or at- | 
tractions are organized in the Serial | 
Industry; and as soon as one flags 


in its intensity, another, introduced by 
the Papillon, comes to take its place, | 
preventing fatigue or excess. ‘This is| 
the true purgation of the passions, — | 
a recipe somewhat more palatable than | 
starvation and hellebore. ‘Thus in the| 
Unity of the Serial order, the foeal pas- 


sion of the soul tends to harmony through 
an integral sounding in varied combina- 
tions, of the passional key notes; and} 
happiness is the music that flows there- | 
from. It leads to Duty, through obedi- 


ence to ‘‘ attraction the compass of per- 
manent revelation from God to man;| 
which at once reveals and stimulates ’’ to 
action. That action for its tendency to 
the highest uses, only presupposes the | 
embodiment of the social mechanism cal- | 
culated by God as the sphere of attrac- | 
uon. 


With this harmony within us, and this 
perennial music out-flowing ; with this | 
constant sense of high duties that bring | 
us into co-aection with God ; shall not our 
souls be full of him? and this is for all 
men. Has not Isaiah told us that the 
** Marth shall be filled with the knowl- 


unity with our fellow creatures, that our 
hearts go forth to the Divine Source. 
Unity of Man with God is the pivotal, im- 


| plying the component Unity of Man with 


Man through the affections, and Unity of 
Man with Nature through the Senses. 
Man's unity through all its grades aud 
varieties is internal and external ; inter- 
nal if we consider the relations of the 
component atoms, tissues, or organs, 
senses, sentiments, or faculties, of the in- 
dividual to each other, or the relations of 
individuals in a society. It is external if 
we consider the relations of the individu- 
al or the society, to other individuals or 
societies, or to the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms of nature. It is also 


| triple through all its branches. 


It is active through relations of utility, 
and codperation. 
It is passive in regard to Sensation, 


| Sentiment, or other mode of appreciation, 


It is typical through identity of prinei- 
ple, as man, created in the image of God, 
is the archetype of the visible, terrestrial 
life, in which God is here manifested, and 
finds his passions and their effects in the 
characters of the various social periods, 
painted on the canvass of nature. 

We will characterize the different 
branches of Unity in our next number. 


Nore. Representation is a principle 


'of reciprocal application in nature, from 


the whole to the parts, and from the parts 
to the whole. Inferior species, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, type both actually and 
sentiently, and hieroglyphically, those in- 
stincts, passions and characters, which 


‘are combined in man, their archetype, 


and in the varied combinations of his 
societies in different ages of the world. 
In the order of creation, the highest 
manifestations of life to which the rest 
were to be adapted and subordinated, 
must have been first conceived. An 


'arehiteet about to build, must first con- 


ceive an idea of the whole as if it stood 


‘before him. It shall be a palace, a tem- 


pie, or a cottage. It shall present the 
Duric, the lonic, or the Corinthian style. 
It shall be round, or square, or crucial. 
He decides upon the method of the whole, 


‘forming thus a distinct ideal for attain- 


ment. He next comes to calculate the 
width, height, and thickness of each 
chamber, column, &c., in reference to 
the whole, to which they must be adapted 
and subordinated. This rude figure may 
assist us in conceiving, so far as 18 possi- 
ble to us, of the creation of the universe, 


or the out-ilowing and manifestation of 
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life from its centre in God- In whatever | 
ideas we can have of the creation, its | 
order presupposes the plan of a symmet- 
rical whole, upon which is based or cal- 
culated the special type of each character 
entering into it as a component, which 
would then obtain a definite expression in 
some subordinate form. Commencing 
from the lowest and simplest, which 
would thus be the first in the order of 
actual creation; @ progressive series 
would ascend to the composite, in ap- 
proaching the first idea; and the visible 
terrestrial creation would converge in 
man, as the archetype or epitome com- 
bining in a symmetrical whole all parts or 
special types of character. 

Swedenborg’s philosophy of nature is 
based upon the order of God's conception, 
beginu'ng with the whole or at the centre, 
and ending in the parts or at the peri- 
phery. Comparative Physivlogy bases 
itself on the order of the actual creation, 
commencing with the parts or at the peri- 
pheral extremities, and gradually rising 
to complete the whole, back again to God 
through the circle of his manifestation. 
There is no essential opposition. They 
see the same phenomena from different 
points of view. The two principles, of 
adaptation resulting from contrast or dif- 
ference, and adaptation resulting from 
resemblance or similitude, here meet. 

Each creature, fashioned as the special 
development of some element of man’s 
nature, has to this part the adaptation of 
similitude, which renders it a natural 
hieroglyphic; whilst its difference from 
other elements of his nature, establishes 
towards him adaptations of utility, cor- 
responding to those which each part of 
the same whole bears to other parts, as | 
their complement; —having something 
which they have not, and therefore want. 

Example. —The Dog, whose various 
species are adapted to man hieroglyphi- 
cally as the emblems of the different sorts 
of friendship, is adapted differentially, or 
in relation of use ;—to his enmities, as 
the blood-hound ; to his fears and his| 
weakness, as the mastiff and other cuard 
dogs; to his destructiveness, as the setter 
and other game dogs; to his acquisitive- 
ness, as the sheep dog; or to his vacancy 
of heart, as the ladies’ muff lap-dog. 
Most of the present animal and vegetable 
creation, are like the tiger and the poison 
oak, types of vicious developments of 
character, and their adaptations are con- 
sequently inverted to the injury instead of | 
to the uses of man. ‘This coincides with | 
the present position among mankind of | 
the characters they picture, which are a at | 
war with the general welfare of the indi-| 
vidual and the society. So long as con-| 
flict of interests and passions obtains 
within man’s bosom, or between man and |! 
man, so long must external nature abound | 
in maleficent creations. 

God has done nothing by halves. When} 
we embody social combinations converging 
and harmonizing each man’s passions with- | 
in himself, and towards his neighbor, then 
we may expect the substitution of a crea- 
tion as beneficent as the passions whose de- 
velopment it pictures, which will tend as| 
strongly to the ends of justice and general | 
well-being, as now, in the incoherence of | 
individual and social interests, they tend | 
to rapacity and general ill-being. 


Isaiah has prophesied of a time when 
** the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
the calf and the young lion and the fat-| 


ling together, and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed, their young ones shall lie down} 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like | 
the ox. 
in all my holy mountain, for the earth | 
shall be full of the knowledge of the | 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.’ 

It is said that Van Amburgh a em- 
ployed vegetable diet in his menagerie | 
with the effect of rendering his animals 
mild and tractable. ‘This if true, was of) 


/course but a temporary expedient. It| 


very certainly softens the character 
of the human ferae. Our grand-chil- 
dren may find in the modified tribes of 
the desert most valuable servants. Igno- | 
rant as we are of resources in physiology, 
of which even the Bee is cognizant, and | 
which enable her to change at pleasure 
the sex of its young in their pupal state, 


, we can searcely from our present point of | 


view, form a definte idea of the mode by | 
which changes in the organization of the 
ferae, adapting them to this new life may 
be effected. The habit of eating each 
other in our creation, is the material ex- 
pression of the great spiritual fact of uni- 
versal incoherence of interests, incident 


upon the present inverse development of 


human destiny in our societies, where the 
capitalist devours the laborer, and the 
exchanger the producer. Mr. Graham 
will have to stop that before he can con- 
vert the world. 


“OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE.” 


BY WILLIAM C, BRYANT. 


Oh mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 
That tints the morning hills with red; 
Thy step —the wild deer’s rustling feet, 
Within thy woods, are not more fleet; 
Thy hopeful eye 


Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail — those haughty ones, 
While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 
They do not know how loved thou art, 
How many a fond and fearless heart 

W ould rise to throw 
Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the west; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
at thy bounds, 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


Power, 


Oh, fair young mother! on thy brow 


Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they ficet, 
| Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


They shall not hurt or destroy | | 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 
And when thy sisters, elder born, 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 
Graham’s Magazine. 


|THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT," 

SEQUEL TO 

CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


XXXIV. 

‘*Minutely informed by the cares of 
Marcus of all that occurred at Giant’s 
castle, I no sooner learned the resolution 
which had been taken to make Albert 
travel, and the direction he was to follow, 
than I hastened to place myself in his 
path. This was at the period of those 
journeys of which I spoke just now, and 
in many of which Mareus accompanied 
me. ‘The tutor and the domestics whe 
had been provided for Albert, had not 
known me, I therefore did not fear being 
seen by them. I was so impatient to see 
|my son, that I had mach difficulty in ab- 
staining, as I travelled behind him at one 
| hour's distance, and thus reaching Venice 
where he was to make his first stepping- 
_place. But I was resolved not to show 
| myself to him without a species of mys- 
| terious solemnity ; for my object was not 
‘only the ardent maternal instinct which 
‘impelled me to his arms; I had a more 
important design, a duty still more ma- 
ternal to fulfil; | wished to free Albert 
| from the narrow superstitions in which his 
| family had attempted to enclose him. It 
_was necessary that I should obtain pos- 
| session of his imagination, of his confi- 
dence, of his mind, of his whole soul. 1 
| thought him a fervent Catholic: he was 
|so in appearance. He followed regularly 
all the external practices of the Roman 
church. The persons who had informed 
Marcus of these details were ignorant of 
the inner heart of Albert. His father and 
‘his aunt knew it no better. They could 
| teproach him with nothing but a savage 
|rigorism, a too simple and too ardent 
| manner of interpreting the gospel. They 
did not understand that in his rigid logic 
and in his loyal candor, my noble child, 
obstinate in the practice of true Chris- 
| tianity, was already an impassioned, an 
‘incorrigible heretic. I was somewhat 
| frightened by that Jesuit tutor who had 
| been attached to his steps; I feared that 


| I could not approach him without being 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
| year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
| office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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observed and thwarted by a fanatical ar-| 
gus. But I soon knew that the unworthy 
abbé * * * did 


health, and that Albert, neglected also by 


not even attend to his 
the servants whom he felt a repugnance 
at commanding, lived almost alone and 
abandoned to himself in all the cities in 
which he made any stay. I observed all 
his motions with anxiety. Lodging in 
the same hotel with him at Venice, I at | 
last met him alone and pensive on the 
staircase, in the galleries, on the quays. 
Oh! you may imagine how my heart beat 
at the sight of him, how my affections 
yearned towards him, and what torrents of 


tearsescaped from my dismayed and ravish- 
ed eyes. He seemed to me so handsome, 
so noble, so sad, alas! that only object per- 
mitted to my love upon the earth! I fol- 
Night ap- 
church of 


lowed him with precaution. 
He the 


Saints-John-and-Paul, an austere basilic 


proached. entered 
filled with tombs, with which you are 
Albert knelt 
in a corner; I glided there with him; I 
hid myself behind a tomb. 


doubtless well acquainted. 


The church 
was deserted ; the darkness became every 
moment more profound. Albert was mo- 
tionless as a statue. Still he appeared 
absorbed in revery rather than in prayer. 
The lamp of the sanctuary feebly illumi- 
nated his features. He was so pale! | 
was terrified at it. His fixed eyes, his 
half-opened lips, I know not what of des- 
pairing in his attitude and physiognomy, 
broke heart; [ trembled like the 


vacillating flame of the lamp. It seemed 


my 


to me that if I should reveal myself at 
that moment he would fall annihilated. I 
recalled all that Marcus had told me of 
his nervous susceptibility and of the dan- 
ger of sudden emotions upon so impressi- 
ble I went out that I 
might not yield to the impulses of my. 


an organization. 


love. I waited for him under the portico. 
I had thrown over my garments, which 
were quite simple and dark, a brown | 
cloak, the hood of which hid my face and 
gave me the appearance of a woman of, 


When he 


came out, I involuntarily made a step to- 


the people of that country. 


wards him; he stopped, and, thinking 
me a beggar, took a piece of gold at ran- 
dom from his pocket and presented it to 
me. Oh! 
gratitude I received that alms! 


with what pride and what 
Here, 
Consuelo, it is a sequin of Venice; | 
have had it bored to pass a chain through 
it, and I wear it always on my bosom as 
a precious jewel, asa relic. It has never 
left me since that day, this pledge which 
my child had sanctified. I was not mis- 
tress of my transport; I seized that dear 
He drew 
it back with a kind of terror: it was wet 


hand and carried it to my lips. 


with my tears. ‘* What are you doing, 


woman?!’ said he to me in a voice the 


pure and sonorous tones of which re- 


and I[ have given you too little. 


| divination. 


sounded to the middle of my bones. 


_* Why do you bless me thus for so trifling | 


a gift? Doubtless you are very unhappy 
How | 
much do you require to relieve you from 
suffering’ Speak; I wish to console 
you; I hope J may he able.” And he 
took in his hands, without looking at it, | 
all the gold he had about him. 

«Thou hast given me enough, good | 
young man,’ replied.I; ‘1 am satisfied.’ | 

‘“* Bat why do you weep?’ said he, | 
struck by the sobs which choked my | 
voice ; ‘have you then any sorrow which | 
my riches cannot remedy?’ 

‘** No,’ replied I, ‘I weep from emo- 
tion and joy.’ | 

‘** From joy! Are there then tears of | 
joy’ and such tears for a piece of gold? 
O human misery! Woman, take all) 
the rest, I beseech you; but do not weep | 
for joy. Think of your brothers the poor, | 
so numerous, so debased, so miserable, | 


all of whom I cannot comfort! ’ 
I dared not 
follow him for fear of betraying myself. | 


‘* He went away sighing. 


He had left his gold upon the pavement | 
as he handed it to me in a kind of haste 
to get rid of it. I gathered it up and put 
it into the box for the poor, in order to, 
The | 


next day, I watched him again, and saw 


satisfy the noble charity of my son. 
him enter Saint-Mark’s. I had resolved 
to be stronger and more calm; I was so. 
We 
obscurity of the church. 


were once more alone in the semi- 
He mused for | 
a long time, and suddenly I heard him | 
murmur as he rose: ‘O Christ! they| 
crucify thee all the days of their life!’ 

‘** Yes,’ replied I, half reading his. 
thought, ‘the pharisees and the doctors | 


of the law !’’ 


‘“* He shuddered, remained silent for a| 
moment, and said in a low voice, without 
turning and without endeavoring to see | 
who thus addressed him: ‘ Again the | 
voice of my mother!’ 

‘**Consuelo! I almost fainted on hear- | 
ing Albert thus invoke my memory and 
keep in his heart the instinct of this filial | 
But the fear of troubling his | 
reason, already so excited, restrained me 


. °. 8 ° ° ° | 
still; I went again to wait for him under 
: 
the porch, and when he passed, satisfied | 


with seeing him, I did not approach him. | 
But he came near to me and recoiled with | 
a movement of horror. ‘ Signora,’ said | 
he to me after a moment’s hesitation, | 
‘why do you beg to-day? Is it then in- | 
deed a trade, as the pitiless rich say? 
Have you no family? Can you not be 
useful to some one, instead of wandering | 
at night like a spectre around the church- | 
es! Was not what I gave you yesterday | 
sufficient to provide for to-day ? 
the | 
might fall to your brethren?’ 


‘lL have 


Do you 


| 


wish then to forestall part which | 


«1 do not beg,’ replied I 





put thy gold into the box of the poor, 
except one sequin which I wish to keep 
for love of thee.’ 

‘©* Who are you then?’ cried he seiz- 
ing me by the arm ; ‘ your voice agitates 
me to the very depths of my soul. It 
seems to me that I know you. Show me 
Bat no, I do not wish to see 
it; you make me afraid,’ 

**Q Albert!’ said I, beside myself 
and forgetting all prudence ; ‘ thou also, 


your face ! 


hast thou then fear of me?’ 

‘* He shuddered from head to foot, and 
murmured again with an expression of 
terror, and of religious respect : ‘ Yes, it 
is her voice, it is the voice of my moth- 
er!’ 

***T do not know who is thy mother,’ 
returned I, frightened by my imprudence. 
‘I only know thy name because the poor 


know thee already. Why should I 
frighten thee! Is thy mother then 
dead?!’ 


‘«* They say that she is dead,’ replied 
he; ‘but my mother is not dead to me.’ 

‘* * Where does she live, then?’ 

‘** In my heart, in my thought, con- 
tinually, eternally. I have dreamed her 
voice, I have dreamed her features a 
hundred times, a thousand times.’ 

‘* | was terrified as much as charmed 
by this imperious expansion which thus 
drew him towards me. I saw in him 
sigus of wandering. I overcame my ten- 
derness to calm him. 

‘** Albert,’ said I to him, ‘I did know 
I was 
charged by her to speak to you of her 


your mother; I was her friend. 


/some day when you should be old enough 


to understand what | have to say to you. 
Tam not what l appear. I followed you 
yesterday and to-day in order to have an 
Lis- 
ten to me therefore with calmness, and 


opportunity to converse with you. 


do not allow yourself tv be troubled by 
vain superstitions. Will you follow me 
under the arcades of Procurators, which 
are now deserted, and talk withme? Do 
you feel yourself quiet enough, concen- 
trated enough for that purpose?’ 

*“** You, the friend of my mother!’ 
cried he. ‘ You, charged by her to 
speak to me of her! O! yes. Speak, 
speak! You see well that I was not de- 
eeived, that an inward voice gave me 
felt that there was some- 
thing of her in you. No; I am not su- 
perstitious, 1 am not insensate; only I 


warning? | 


have a heart more alive and more suscep- 
tible than many others to certain things 
which others do not understand and do 
not feel. You understand that, if you 


understood my mother. Speak to me 
then of her; speak to me again with her 
voice, with her spirit.’ 

‘* Having thus succeeded, although im- 
perfectly, in relieving his emotion, I led 


him under the areades, and began by 
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questioning him respecting his childhood, | 


his recollections, the principles which 
had been communicated to him, and the 
conception he had formed of the princi- 
My 
questions clearly proved to him that I 
was acquainted with the secrets of his 
family, and capable of 
those of .his heart. O my daughter! 
what enthtisiastic pride took possession of 
me wher 


ples and the ideas of his mother. 


understanding 


which 
Albert cherished for me, the faith he had 
in my piety and virtue, the horror with 
which he was inspired by the supersti- 


I saw the ardent love 


tious detestation of the Catholics of Rie- 
senburg for my memory; the purity of 
his soul, the grandeur of his religious 
and patriotic sentiment, finally, all those | 
sublime instincts which a Catholie educa- 
him. 
But atthe same time, with what a pro- 


tion had not been able to stifle in 


found sorrow was I affected by the pre- 
of that 
young soul, and the struggles which al- 


cocious and incurable sadness 
ready crushed it as they attempted to 
Albert believed himself 
He 


openly against the decrees of the church. | 


crush my own! 


still a Catholic. dared not revolt 
He needed to believe in a constituted re- 
Already 
meditative than belonged to his years, 


ligion. more instructed and 
(he was hardly twenty,) he had reflected 
much upon the long and gloomy histery 
of the heresies, and he could not resolve 
to condemn certain of 


our doctrines. 


Compelled, nevertheless, to mistrust the 
errors of innovators, so exaggerated and 
distorted by ecclesiastical historians, he 
floated on a sea of uncertaimues, at one 
time condemning revolt, at another curs- 
ing tyranny, and unable to conclude any- 
thing except that men of good had erred 
in their att mpts at reform, and that men | 
of blood had stained the sanctuary in 
their wish to defend it. 

‘‘It was therefore necessary to throw 
light upon his mind, to exhibit the faults 
and excesses of both parties, to teach 
him to embrace courageously the defence | 
of the innovators, even while lamenting 
their inevitable excesses, to exhort him 
to abandon the support of craft, of vio-| 
lence and subjection, even while recog- 
nizing the excellence of a certain mission 
in a more distant past. I had no difficul- 
ty in enlightening him. He had already | 
foreseen, already divined, already con-| 
eluded before I had finished the proof. 
His admirable instincts responded to my 
inspirations; but when he understeed 
completely, a sorrow more overpoweml 
than that of uncertainty seized upon his 
mind. Truth was then 


dismayed not 


recognized anywhere upon the earth! 
The law of God was no longer living in 


any sanctuary ! 


No people, no caste, no 
school practised the Christan virtue and 


endeavored to illustrate and develop it. 
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Both Catholic and Protestant had aban-|even myself, who was its object. He 
doued the divine path. Every where! submitted religiously to the will of the 
prevailed the law of the strongest, every spirit which forbade him to recognize, to 
where the weak were oppressed, the | name it, but he persisted in believing hia- 


in spite of myself. 


poor chained and debased; the Christ 
was crucified every day upon the altars| 
erected by men! The night passed in| 
this bitter and engrossing conversation. | 
The clocks slowly struck the hours with- | 
out Albert’s thinking to count them. I 
was affrighted at this power of intellectu-| 
al tension, which made me foresee in him 
so much inclination for strife and so many | 
facilities for sorrow. I admired the man-| 
ly pride, the heart-rending expression of 
my noble and unhappy child; I again 
found myself entire in him; I thought 1 
read my past life, and recommenced with 
him the history of the long tortures of 
my heart and I contemplated, 
upon his broad brow illumined by the 
moon, the 


brain ; 


useless outward and moral 


beauty of my solitary and uneompre-| 
hended youth; I wept over him and over | 


His lamenta- 
tions were Jong and heart-rending. I 
dared not yet disclose to him the secrets 
of our conspiracy ; I feared that he would 


myself at the same time. 


not understand them at once, and that, in | 


his grief, he might reject them as useless 
and dangerous efforts. 
ing him kept awake and walking for so 
long a time, | promised to show to hima 
harbor of safety, if he would consent to 
wait and to prepare himself for austere 
confidences. I| gently excited his imagi- 
nation by the hepe of a new revelation, 
and I reconducted him to the hotel in 
which we both lived, promising another 


interview, which I put off for several 


days in order not to abuse the tension of | 


his faculties. 

‘Only at the moment of leaving me 
did he think of asking me who I was. 
‘I cannot tell you,’ replied I; ‘1 bear a 
false name. 1 have reasons for conceal- 
ing myself. Do not speak of me to any 
one.’ 

‘* He never asked me any other ques- 


tions, and appeared to content himself 


with my answer; but his delicate reserve | 


was accompanied by another 


feeling, 
strange as his character, gloomy as his 
mental habits. He told me along while 
afterwards that he always considered me 
thenceforth as the soul of his mother ap- 


pearing to him uader a real form and 


| with circumstances explicable to the vul- 
| gar, but in fact supernatural. 


Thus my 
dear Albert persisted in recognizing me 
He preferred to in- 
vent a supernatural world rather than to 
doubt my presence, and I could not sue- 
ceed in deceiving the victorious instinet of 
his heart. All my efforts to appease his 
excitement served only to fix it in a kind 
of calm and restrained delirium, which 
had no contradictor nor confidant, not 


‘mother and of his own childhood. 
amazed, it is true, at the little curiosity 


Anxious at see-| 


self under the power of a spirit. 

‘* From this frightful tranquillity which 
Albert preserved thenceforth in the wan- 
derings of his imagination, from that 
sombre and stoical courage which has 
made him always meet without paleness 
the phantoms produced by his brain, 
there resulted to me for a long time a 
fatal error. I knew not the strange idea 
he had formed of my reappearance upon 
the earth. I thought that he aceepted 
me as a mysterious friend of his deceased 
I was 


which he testified to me, and the little as- 
tonishinent caused in him by the assiduity 
of my cares ; but this blind respect, this 
delicate submission, this absence of anx- 
iety with regard to all the realities of life, 
appeared to me so comfortable with his — 


_teserved, pensive and contemplative char- 


acter, that I did not sufficiently seek to 
account for them and to fathom their 
secret causes. While laboring, there- 
fore, to fortify his reasoning powers 
against the excesses of his enthusiasm, 
I contributed, without knowing it, to de- 
velop in him that kind of delirium at once 
_sublime and deplorable, of which he was 
so long the sport and victim. 

‘* Little by little, in a succession of 
interviews which had neither confidante 
|nor witnesses, I developed to him the 
doctrines of which our order has made 
itself the depositary and the secret pro- 
pagator. | initiated him into our project 
of universal reform. At Rome, im the 
subterraneans reserved to our mysteries, 
Marcus presented him, and caused him te 
| be admitted to the first grades of masonry, 
reserving to himself the power of reveal- 
ing to him, beforehand, the symbols hid- 
den under those vague and strange forms, 
the many-faced interpretations of which 
| adapts itself so well to the measure of 
\intelligence and courage in the initiated. 
| During seven years | followed my son in 
‘all his journeys, always departing from 
‘the places he had left a day after him, 
and reaching those he was to visit the 
day after his arrival. I was always care- 
ful to lodge at a certain distance, and 
never to show myself either to his tutor 
'or to his servants, whom moreover, ac- 
cording to my advice, he took the pre- 
caution to change frequently and to keep 
always ata distance from his person. I 
sometimes asked him if he was not sur- 
| prised to find me every where. 
| “*O no!’ replied he: ‘1 know very 
‘well that you will follow me every 
where.’ 
| * And when I wished him to express 
_the reason of that confidence : 
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“<My mother has charged you to give |and a scrupalous ‘eprighteess, he aie | common ! O my son! O my only passion ! : 
me life,’ replied he, ‘and you know very | reserved to himself, he told me, the right | O flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone ! 
well that if you abandoned me now I of proposing to us reforms and ameliora-|how many tempests have we passed 
should die.’ |tions whenever he felt himself enlight-| through, covered by the same celestial 

‘*‘He spoke always in an enthusiastic |ened enough to dare to yield to his per-| aegis! How many ravages have we re- 
and as if inspired manner. I accustomed | sonal inspirations. Until then he wished | sisted by drawing towards each other and 
myself to see him so, and became so to remain humble, patient, and submis-| pronouncing the same formula of salva- 
also, without my knowledge, while con- | sive to the forms established in our secret | tion : Love, Truth, Justice ! 
versing with him. Marcus has often society. Buried in study and meditation,| ‘‘ We were in Poland on the frontiers 
reproached me, and I have often re-| he kept his tutor in respect by the seri-| of Turkey, and Albert, having gone 
proached myself, for having in this man-| ousness of his character and the coldness | through all the successive initiations of 
ner fed the internal flame which con-|of his demeanor. The abbé came there-| masonry and of the higher grades which 
sumed Albert. Marcus would have! fore to consider him as a sad book-worm, | form the last link between that preparato- 
wished to enlighten him by more positive and withdrew from him as much as possi- | ry society and our own, was about to di- 
lessons and by a colder logic ; but at oth-| ble, to busy himself only with the in-| rect his steps towards this part of Ger- 
er moments I have been reassured by the | trigues of his order; he was a Jesuit. | many, in order to be admitted to the sa- 
thought, that but for the aliments with Albert even made quite long residences| cred banquet of the Invisibles, when 
which I furnished him that flame would! in France and in England without his|count Christian de Rudolstadt recalled 
have consumed him more quickly and | ‘company; he was often a hundred him to his side. This was a thunder- 
more cruelly. My other children had Jeagues from him, and was contented | bolt tome. As to my son, in spite of 
shown the same disposition to enthusi- | with appointing a place of meeting when | the care I had taken to prevent his for- 
asm ; their souls had been crushed ; they | he wished to see another country; often| getting his family, he loved them no 


had been extinguished like torches the | indeed they did not travel together. At) longer but as a tender remembrance of 


brightness of which is feared. They had | those periods I had the greatest liberty to | the past, he no longer comprehended ex- 
sunk before acquiring strength to resist. "see my son, and his exclusive tenderness | istence with them. 1 did not, however, 
Without my breath, which incessantly | repaid me a hundred fold for the care I come into our minds to resist that order 
revived the sacred spark in a free and| bestowed upon him. My health had be-| issued with the cold dignity and the con- 
pure air, Albert's soul would perhaps| come reéstablished. As it sometimes | fidence of paternal authority, as under- 
have gone to join his brothers, as, with- | | happens to constitutions greatly changed | stood in the Catholic and patrician famil- 
out the breath of Marcus, I should have | to become habituated to their sufferings | | ies of our country. Albert prepared to 
been extinguished before having lived. | and not to feel them, I hardly perceived | leave me without knowing for how long 


I frequently applied myself, moreover, to | mine any longer. Fatigue, watchings,| a time we were to be separated, but with- 


distract his mind from that eternal aspira- | long conversations, painful journeys, in- | out imagining that he would not see me 
tion towards ideal things. I advised him, 


stead of overpowering me, sustained me | again, and strengthen with Mareus the 
I required of him positive studies: he|in a state of slow and continued fever,| bonds of the association which called 
obeyed me with gentleness with consci-| which beeame and has remained my nor-| upon him. Albert had little notion of 
entiousness. He studied the natural sci-| mal condition. Fragile and trembling as | time, and stil] less appreciation of the ma- 
ences, the languages of the various coun-| you see me, there are no labors or fa-| terial eventualities of life. ‘ Are we leav- 
tries through which he passed ; he read | tigues which I cannot endure better than| ing each other?’ said he, seeing me 
assiduously ; he eultivated the arts, and | you, beautiful flower of the spring. Ag-| weep in spite of myself. ‘* We cannot 
devoted himself, without a master, to  itation has become my element, and | re-| leave each other. Every time that I 
music. All this was but a recreation, | pose in continued action, like those cou-|have called you in the depths of my 
rest to his ardent and broad understand- | riers by profession, who have learned to| heart, you have appeared to me. I shall 
ing. A stranger to all the excitements | sleep as they gallop on their horses. eall you again.’ ‘ Albert! Albert!’ 
of his age, born enemy of the world and ** This experience of what an energet-| cried I, ‘I cannot follow you this time 
its vanities, he lived every where in a/ ic soul in a diseased body could bear and| where you go.’ He became pale and 
deep seclusion, and resisting with obsti-| accomplish gave me more confidence in| clung to me like a frightened child. The 
nacy the advice of his tutor, he did not} Albert’s strength. I became accustomed | moment had come to reveal to him my se- 
wish to enter any saloon, to be brought 'to see him sometimes languishing andjecret. ‘I am not the soul of thy mother,’ 
forward in any court. He hardly saw, | broken like myself, animated and feverish | said I to him after some preamble; ‘ I am 
in two or three of the capitals, his fa-|like me at other hours. We have suf. | thy mother herself.’ 

ther’s oldest and most serious friends. | fered together the same physical pains,| ‘‘* Why do you tell me that?’ replied 
He assumed before them a grave and re-| resulting from the same mental emotions ;| he with a strange smile, ‘did I not know 
served demeanor which left no room for | and never perhaps has our intimacy been| it! Do we not resemble each other? 
criticism, and he had expansion and inti-| more sweet and more tender than in| Have [ not seen your portrait at Riesen- 
macy only with some adepts of our order, | those hours of trial when the same fever| burg. Had I ever forgotten you more- 
to whom Marcus particularly recommend- | burned in our veins, or the same exhaus-| over! Have I not always seen you, al- 
ed him. However, he requested us not | tion mingled our feeble sighs. How many | ways known you?’ 

to exact of him that he should*busy him-! times has it seemed to us that we were *** And thou wert not surprised to see 
self with propagandism before he felt the | the same being! How many times have|me living, me who am supposed to be 
gift of persuasion developed within him ; | we broken the silence into which the same}®uried in the chapel of Giant’s castle? ’ 
and he often declared to me with frank-| reverie plunged us, to address to each| ‘*‘ No,’ replied he, ‘I was not sur- 
ness that he had it not, because he had | | mutus ully the same words! How many! prised; | was too happy for that; God 
not as yet a faith sufficiently complete in | | times, finally, agitated or exhausted in a| has the power of miracles, and it is not 
the excellence of our methods. He al-| contrary manner have we communicated, | for man to be astonished at them.’ 


lowed himself to be carried from grade to | by clasping our hands, languor or anima-| ‘‘ That strange child had more diffieul- 
grade, like a docile pupil; but whilst! tion each to the other! 
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How much good | ty in understanding the frightful realities 
examining every thing with asevere logic | and how much evil have we known in| of my history than the miracle which he 
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had cherished. He had believed in my 
resurrection as in that of the Christ; he 
had received literally my doctrines respect- 
ing the transmission of life; he believed 
in it with excess, that is to say, he was 
not astonished at my preserving the re- 
membrance and the certainty of my indi- 
viduality, after having put off my body in 
order to assume another. 1 do not even 
know if I convinced him that my life was 
uninterrupted by my trance, and that my 
mortal covering did not remain in the 
sepulchre. He listened to me with an 
absent yet excited face, as if he heard 
from my mouth other words than those 
which | uttered. 
that moment something mysterious and 
inexplicable ; one would have said that 
the destiny which reserved for him a lot 
similar to my own, denied to him the fac- 


There passed in him at 


ulty of foreseeing and understanding it. 
A terrible bond still kept Albert upon the 
brink of the abyss. Actual life could not 
take possession of him before he had un- 
dergone that last crisis from which I had 


miraculously issued, that apparent death 


which was to be in him the last effort of 


the notion of eternity struggling against 
the notion of time. My heart was broken 
in separating from him; a sorrowful pre- 
sentiment vaguely warned me that he 
was about to enter into that phase which 
might be called climacteric, and which 
had so violently disturbed my existence ; 
that the hour was pot far distant in which 
Albert would be annihilated or renewed. 
1 had remarked in him a tendency to the 
eataleptic state. He had had under my 
eyes fits of sleep so long, eo profound, so 
frightful, his breathing was then so weak, 
his pulse so little felt that I did not cease 
saying or writing to Mareus, ‘ We must 
never let Albert be buried, or we must 
not fear to break open his tomb.’ 

‘* Unhappily for us, Marcus could no 


~ 


longer present himself at Giant's castle ; | 
he could no Jonger set foot upon the soil | 


of the empire. 
compromised by an 
had not been wanting. 


Austrian laws. 
I returned here. Albert had promised 
to write to me every day. I promised 
myself, on my side, that as soon as a let- 
ter failed me 1 would start for Bohemia 
and present myself at Riesenburg at 
every risk, in any event. 

“The grief occasioned by our separa- 
tion was at first less cruel to him than to 
myself. He did not 
took place ; he seemed not to believe it. 
But when he had entered under that fa- 
tal roof the atmosphere of which seems 
a poison to the ardent bosoms of the des- 


understand what 
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shut himself up in the chamber I had in-| recent events ; he persuaded himself that 
habited; he called me, and not seeing me | he had had a dream of eight years by my 
appear, he persuaded himself that I was| side, or rather those eight years of hap- 
dead a second time, and that I should not| piness, of activity, of strength, appeared 


He had been seriously | 
insurrection at) 
Prague, to which, indeed, his influence | 
He had only es- | 
eaped by flight from the rigor of the! 
Consumed by anxiety | 


be restored to him in the course of the| 
present life. Atleast it is thus he has| 
since explained to me what took place in| 
him at that fatal hour when his reason | 
and his faith 


years. 


were shaken for whole 
He looked at my portrait for a 
long time. A portrait is never more than 


an imperfect resemblance, and the particu- 


lar conception which the artist has formed | 
of us is always so much below the feel-| 
ing conceived and preserved by those who | 
have ardently loved us that no resem-| 
blance can satisfy them; it even afflicts’ 
them and sometimes excites their indig- | 
nation. Albert, on comparing that rep-| 
resentation of my youth and my past. 
beauty, did not find his dear old mother, 
her gray hairs which seemed to him most 
august, and this extreme paleness which 
He withdrew from 
the portrait with terror, and re-appeared | 


spoke to his heart. 


before his relatives, sombre, taciturn and 
dismayed. He visited my tomb; he was 
seized there with dizziness and horror. | 
The idea of death appeared monstrous to 
him; and yet, to console him, his father 
told him that I was there, that he must, 
prostrate himself and pray for the repose 
of my sonl. 

cried Albert beside him- 
No, the 


soul of my mother is not made for such 


** * Repose !’ 
self, ‘the repose of the soul! 


an extinction any more than my own. | 
Neither my mother nor I wish to repose 
in a tomb. This Catho- | 


lie cavern, these sealed sepulchres, this, 


Never, never! 


abandonment of life, this divorce between 
heaven and earth, between the body and 
the soul, horrifies me! ’ 

**It was by such exclamations that Al- | 
bert began to cast fear into the simple and 
timid soul of his father. His words) 
were reported to the chaplain that he 
might endeavor to explain them. That 
narrow-minded man saw in them only a 
ery torn from him by the feeling of my 
eternal damnation. The superstitious 
fear which took possession of the minds 
of those around Albert, the efforts of his 
| family to bring him back to Catholic sub- 
/missiveness soon succeeded in torturing 
him, and his excitement assumed wholly 
the diseased character which you saw in 
‘him. His ideas became confused; in 
| cousequence of seeing and touching the 
| proofs of my death, he forgot that he had 
| known me living, and I seemed to him 
| only a wandering spectre always ready to | 
(abandon him. His fantasy invoked that 
| spectre and attributed to it no other than | 
incoherent words, sorrowful cries, omi- | 





nous threats. When calmness returned 


to him like the dream of an hour. 

** Receiving no letter, | was about to 
fly to him; Mareus restrained me. The 
post, said he, intercepted our letters, or 
the family of Rudolstadt suppressed 
them. He constantly - received news 
from Riesenbarg through his faithful cor- 
respondent ; my son was considered calm, 
well, happy in his family. You know 
what care was taken to conceal his situa- 
tion, and it was with success at first. 

‘‘In his journeys Albert had become 
acquainted with young Trenck; he was 
attached to him by a warm friendship; 
Trenck, beloved by the princess of Prus- 
sia and persecuted by king Frederick, 
wrote to my son of his joys and sorrows ; 
he earnestly requested him te come to 
him at Dresden and give him advice and 
Albert made the journey, and 
hardly had he left the gloomy chateau of 
Riesenburg when memory, zeal, reason 
were restored to him. Trenck had met 
my son in the militia of the Invisidle neo- 
phytes. There they had comprehended 
each other and sworn a chivalrie brother- 
hood. Informed by Marcus of their in- 
tended interview, I hastened to Dresden. 
I saw Albert again, I followed him to 
Prussia, where he introduced himself in- 
to the king’s palace under a disguise, in 


assistance. 


order to serve the love of Trenck and exe- 


cute a message of the ‘ Invisibles.” 


Marcus judged that this activity, and the 


consciousness of a useful and generous 
part would save Albert from his dangerous 
melancholy. He was right; Albert re- 


/covered life among us; Mareus wished, 


on his return, to bring him here, and 
keep him for some time in the society of 
the venerable chiefs of the order ; he was 
convinced that by breathing this true at- 
mosphere of his superior soul Albert 
would recover the lucidity of his genius. 
But an unfortunate circumstance sudden- 
ly disturbed the confidence of my son. 
He had met upon his route the impostor 
Cagliostro, initiated by the imprudence of 
the Rosicrucians into some of their mys- 
teries. Albert, long since received Rosi- 
erncian, had passed that grade, and pre- 
sided at one of their assemblies as grand- 
master. He then saw near at hand what 
he had before only guessed. He touched 
all the various elements which compose 
the masonic associations; he recognized 
the error, the infatuation, the vanity, the 
imposture, the fraud even, which then be- 
gan to creep into those sanctuaries al- 
ready invaded by the insanity and the 
vices of the age. Cagliostro, with his 
vigilant police of the little secrets of the 


cendants of Ziska, he received a terrible | to him, his reason remained as if veiled| world which he brought forward as the 
He had lost the memory of | 


shock in his whole being; he ran and 


| by a cloud. 


revelations of a familiar spirit, with his 
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captious eloquence which parodied great! Besides, an army is corrupted in repose, 


revolutionary inspirations, with his witch- 
craft which invoked pretended ghosts ; 
Cagliostro, the intriguing and the avari- 
cious, horrified the noble adept. ‘The 
credulity of the people of the world, the 
low superstition of a great number of 
free-masons, the shameful avidity excit- 
ed by promises of the philosopher’s stone 
and of so many other fooleries of the 
time in which we live, threw a fatal light 
upon his soul. In a life of seclusion and 
of study, he had not sufficiently known 
mankind ; he was not prepared to strug- 
gle with so many bad instincts. He 
could not bear with such vanities. He 
wished that 


should be 


charlatans and_ sorcerers 


unmasked and driven with 
shame from the portals of our temples. 
He could not allow that the degrading 
presence of Cagliostro should be suffered 
because it was too late to get rid of him, 
because that man, if irritated, could de- 
stroy many 
if flattered by their protection and appar- 


estimable persons; while, 
ent confidence, he could render great ser- 
vices to the cause without really know- 


ing it. Albert was indignant and pro- 


nounced upon our work the anathema of 


a firm and ardent soul; he predicted to 


us that we should fail in consequence of 


permitting the alloy to penetrate too deep- 
He left us, 
saying that he would reflect upon what 


ly into the chain of gold. 


we endeavored to make him understand of 
the terrible necessities of the work of 


conspiracies, and that he would return to 
ask of us a baptism when his poignant 


doubts were dissipated. We did not 
know, alas! what gloomy reflections 


were his in the solitude of Riesenburg. 
He did not tell us of them; perhaps he 
did not remember them when their bitter- 
ness had passed. 


‘* He lived there yet a year if an alter- 


nation of calmness and of transport, of 


exuberant strength and sorrowful depres- 
sion. He sometimes wrote to us, with- 
out informing us of his sufferings and the 
failure of his health. He bitterly com- 
batted our politic measures. He wished 
us at once to cease laboring in the dark 
and deceiving men in order to induce 
them to drink of the cup of regeneration. 
‘ Throw aside your black masks,’ said he, 
‘come out from your caverns. Efface 
from the pediment of your temple the 
word mystery which you have stolen from 
the Roman church and which does not be- 
fit the men of the future. Do you not 
see that you have assumed the methods 
No, | ecan- 


not labor with you; it is seeking life in 


of the order of the Jesuits? 
the midst of corpses. Appear at once ln 
the light of 


which IS precious to organize your army. 


day. Lose wot the time 


Trust to the sympathy of the people, and 


to the spontaneity of generous instincts. 


and the craft which it employs in coneceal- 
ing itself takes from it the power and 
life necessary for the fight.’ Albert was 
right in principle; buat the time had not 
come for him to be right in practice. | 
That time is perhaps still far off! 

‘* At last you came to Riesenburg; | 
you surprised him in the greatest dis- 
tresses of his soul. You know, or rather 
you do not know what action you had 
upon him, even to give him a new life, 
even to give him death. 

‘* When he thought that all was at an 
end between yourself and him, all his 
strength forsook him, he allowed him- | 
self to pine away. Until then I was 
ignorant of the true nature and of the 
degree of intensity of his disease. Mar- 
cus’s correspondent informed him that 
Giant’s castle was closed more and more 
to strangers, that Albert no longer left it, 
that he passed for a monomaniac in the 
eyes of the world, but that the poor still 
loved and blessed him, and that some 
persons of superior sense who had seen 
him, after having been struck by the 
eccentricity of his manners, on leaving 
him did justice to his eloquence, to his 
wisdom, to the grandeur of his concep- 
tions. But finally, 1 learnt that Supper- 
ville had been sent for, and I fiew to 
Riesenburg, in spite of Marcus, who, 
seeing me resolved upon every thing, ex- 
posed himself to every thing in order to 
follow me. Disguised as beggars, we 
reached the walls of the chateau. No 
one recognized us. It was twenty-seven 
years since I had been seen there: ten 
since they had seen Marcus. They gave 
us alms and ordered us away. But we 
met a friend, an unexpected savior in the 
person of poor Zdenko. He treated us 
as brothers, and conceived an affection for 
us because he understood how much we 
were interested for Albert: we knew 
how to speak to him the language which 
gratified his enthusiasm and induced him 
to reveal all the secrets of the mortal 
sorrows of his friend. Zdenko was no 
longer the furious man by whom your 
life had been threatened. Dejected and 
broken, he came like ourselves to ask 
humbly at the gate of the chateau for 
tidings of Albert, and like us he was 
sent away with vague replies, frightful to 
our anguish. By a strange coincidence 
with Albert’s visions, Zdenko pretended 
to have known me. I had appeared to 
him in his dreams, in his eestasies, and 
without accounting for anything, he aban- 
doned his will to an artless attraction. 
*‘ Woman,’ said he often to me, ‘1 do not 
know your name, but you are the good 
angel of my Podebrad. Very often have 
[seen him draw your face upon paper, 
and describe your voice, your look and 
your step in when 


his good hours, 








Heaven opened before him and he saw 
appear around his bed those who are no 
Far from repelling 
the eflusions of Zdenko, 1 encouraged 
them. I flattered his illusions and per- 
suaded him to receive us, Mareus and my- 
self, in the grotto of the Schreckenstein. 
On seeing that subterranean abode and 
learning that my son had lived there for 
weeks and almost for whole months, con- 





more, as men say.’ 


cealed from every one, | understood the 
gloomy color of his thoughts. I saw a 
tomb, to which Zdenko seemed to render 
a kind of worship, and it was not without 
difficulty that I learned its destination. 
It was the greatest secret of Albert and 
Zdenko, and that respecting which they 
‘Alas! it is there,’ 
said the insensate to me, ‘ that we have 
buried Wanda de Prachalitz, the mother 
of my Albert. She did not wish to re- 
main in that chapel, where they had 
Her bones con- 
stantly moved and bounded, and these 


were most reserved. 


sealed her in the stone. 


here,’ added he, pointing to the ossuary 
of the Taborites on the banks of the 
fountain, ‘constantly reproached us for 
not bringing her to their side. We 
searched for that sacred tomb, and we 
have buried her here, and every day we 


Terrified 


by this circumstance, which might at a 


brought flowers and kisses.’ 


future period occasion the discovery of 
my secret, Marcus questioned Zdenko, 
and learned that they buried my coffin 
Thus Albert had 
been so ill, so delirious as not to remem- 


without opening it. 


ber my existence and to persist in the 
idea of my death. But was not all this 
I could not be- 
‘QO, my friend,’ said | to 
Marcus in despair, ‘if the torch of his 


a dream of Zdenko’s? 
lieve my ears. 


reason be so far extinguished and forever, 
may God grant him the favor of death !’ 

‘* Master at last of all Zdenko’s se- 
crets, we knew that we could introduce 
ourselves into Giant's eastle by subter- 
ranean passages and unknown galleries ; 
we followed him there one night, and 
waited at the entrance of the cistern 
while he stole inte the interior of the 
mansion. He returned, laughing and 
singing, to tell us that Albert was eured, 


| that he slept, that new garments and a 


crown had been put on him. I fell as if 
thunderstruck ; I understood that Albert 
was dead ; I do not know what happened 
afterwards ; | woke several times in the 
midst of a fever; | was lying upon bear- 
skins and dried leaves in the subterranean 
chamber which Albert had inhabited un- 
der the 


Schreekenstein. Zdenko and 


Mareus watched me by turns. The one 
said to me with an air of joy and triumph 
that his Podiebrad was cured, that he 


would soon come to see me; the other, 


pale and pensive, said to me: ‘ Perhaps 
all is not lost. 


Let us not give up the 








hope of the miracle which rescued you 
from the tomb!’ 
I was delirious ; | wished to rise, to run, 


I understood no more ; 


to ery out; I could not; and the desolate 
Marcus, seeing me in this state, had nei- 
ther strength nor leisure to attend to me 
seriously. All his mind, all his thoughts 
were absorbed by an anxiety far more 
At last, one night, I think it 


was the third of my crisis, 1 found my- 


terrible. 


self calm and felt my streagth return to 


me. I tried to re-collect ideas; I 


succeeded in rising ; [| was alone in that 


my 


horrible cavern, dimly lighted by a sepul- 
chral lamp ; l wished to fo out; | was 
shut in; where were Marcus, Zdenko, — 
and especially Albert?’ My memory re- 
turned to me, I uttered a ery, to which 
the frozen vaults gave back so gloomy an 
echo that the sweat poured from my fore- 
head cold as the dampness of the sepul- 
buried 


chre: I thought myself again 


alive. What had happened! What was 


now happening! I fell upon my knees, 
I wrung my hands in a despairing prayer, 


I called Albert with furious cries. At 


last | heard dull and uneven steps as of 


persons approaching laden with a burden. 
A dog barked and whined, and more 
quick than they, came several times to 
seratch at the door. It opened, and | 
saw Marcus and Zdenko bringing to me 
Albert, stiff, discolored, dead 


in fine, 


according to all appearances. His dog 
Cynabre leaped about him and licked his 


Zadenko 


he improvised in a sweet and impressive 


down-hanging hands. sang as 
voice: ‘ Come and sleep upon the bosom 
of your mother, poor friend, long de- 
prived of rest ; come and sleep until the 
day ; we will wake you to see the sun 
rise!’ 


‘He 


‘O, Mareus, you 


‘*T threw myself upon my son. 


is not dead,’ cried I. 


have saved him, have you not! He is 
not dead’ He will wake again?’ ‘ Mad- 
am, do not flatter yourself,’ replied Mar- 
cus with a horrible firmness. ‘| know 
nothing; I can believe nothing! Be 
courageous, whatever may happen. Help 


me ; forget yourself.’ 

‘“*T need not tell you what pains we 
Thank Heav- 
en, there was a stove in that cavern! 
We succeeded 
* See,’ 


took to reanimate Albert. 


in warming his limbs. 
said | to Marcus, ‘ his hands are 
warm!’ ‘* We can give warmth to mar- 


ble,’ replied he in an ominous tone ; 


‘that is not giving life. ‘This heart is 
motionless as a stone! 

‘¢ Horrible hours dragged along in this 
terror, in this discouragement. Marcus 
on his kness, with his ear glued against 
the chest of my son, his face gloomy, 
sought in vain for a feeble indication of 
longer 


life. L no 


dared to utter a word or address a ques- 


Fainting, exhausted, 


I interrogated the terrible brow of 


tion. 
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Marcus. A moment came when I dared | 
no longer look at him; I thought I read 
the final sentence. 

‘*Zdenko, seated in a corner, played 
with Cynabre like a child, and continued 
to sing ; he sometimes interrupted him- 


self to tell us that we were tormenting 


Albert ; that we ought to let him sleep ; | 


that he, Zdenko, had seen him thus for 
whole weeks, and that he would soon 
awake of himself. Mareus suffered eru- 
elly at the confidence of that canocent ; 
he could not share it; but I persisted in 
giving faith to it, and | was really in- 
spired. Zdenko had the celestial divina- 
tion, au angelic certainty of the truth. 
At last I caught an imperceptible motion 
upon Marcus's brow of brass; it seemed 
to me that his contracted eyebrows were 
unbent. I saw his hand tremble, then 
stiffen again in a new effort of courage ; 
then he sighed deeply, withdrew his ear 
from the place where my son’s heart had 
perhaps beat, tried to speak, restrained 
himself, frightened at the perhaps chimer- 
ical joy he was about to give me, leaned 
forward again, listened anew, shuddered, 
and suddenly rising and throwing himself 
back, wavered and again fell as if dying. 

‘** No more hope!’ cried I, tearing 
my hair. 

*** Wanda,’ replied Mareus with a sti- 
fled voice, ‘ your son lives!’ 

‘*And broken by the effort of his at- 
tention, of his courage, of his solicitude, 
friend 


the 


stoical and tender 
fell 
Zdenko.’’ 


my staggered 


and exhausted by side of 


To be Continued. 


THe True PREACHER or CHRISTIAN- 
The tr 


we honor with all our hearts, (would to God 


ITY. ue preacher of Christ, whom 
we were like bim,) is a man who will never 
ask for exemption from any service which 
he can ask God to bless, and in which his 
called 


He is first and foremost in labors and suffer- 


fellow men are to make sacrifices. 


ings for the public good. He sympathizes 
with humanity in all its sufferings, for he 
undergoes them himself. He is not a man 
merely educated for his profession as a means 
of living. He is a man in whom that top- 
most faculty of the human soul, veneration, 
is not enslaved by inferior faculties; bows 
not to fear; grovels not to self-esteem, but 
soars aloft towards the infinite. But his God 


ie not a being dwelling afar in state, shut up 


tiated by offerings, to be approached and de- 
He 


throbbing heart, working for him, night and 


parted from. feels his God in his own 
day, one life-long miracle, the crown of all 
wonders, one minute of which is as mucha 
ind adoration as the reanima- 
This God he 


sees in every animal, the huge and strong, 


matter for awe 


tion of a mouldering €orpse. 


the light and gay, in the waters, on the land, 


in the air. Ele sees haw in every bud and 


flower, in every dashmeg brook, in every 
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crystal of the mine, no less than in the price- 
less records of good men’s thoughts. This 
God he not only sees but studies, traces the 
laws of his infinite well-going universe, as 
they ramify through countless harmonies. 
As he studies, he more and more loves and 
worships, with a worship which is no more 
or less, outwardly, than acting well his own 
little part in the great plan of God. He 
comes to feel of God as the old Greek poet, 
whom Paul so pertinently quoted on Mars’ 
Hill, said, that in Him he lives and moves 
and has his being. This nearness to God 
brings him near to every being that God has 
made. ‘Towards every one of them he enters 
into God’s spirit of kindness and good will. 
Towards every man, as the image of God, 
he feels the bonds of brotherhood draw him. 
Is this not 
Will he take on airs of 
Will he wrap himself up in 
the cloak of sacredness? Will he prate 
about God’s having set him apart to do a 
holier work than falls to his fellows? Will 
he insist on a salary, equal to the income of 


If he frowns it is but to bless. 
the man to preach ? 
superiority ? 


a Muckraxe, as a condition of his preaching 
the Gospel of God manifest in man? Bah! 
He will take hold of some honest calling 
His conduct will honor the 
Divine law of labor, it will encourage the 
faint-hearted, it will succor the needy, it will 


with the poor. 


spread every where an atmosphere of present 
joy. When his voice is heard, it will come 
forth from a courageous and bright, thoagh 
it may be a brown, face, and it will reach 
He will speak while he has 
thoughts to encourage, enlighten and bless 
with. He will not sell his voice, thought or 
no thought, so much for so much. He will 
think and say little about his own or any 
body’s future salvation, being sure that if he 
can secure present salvation, God himself 
will take the best care of the future. 

In short, like the Carpenter of Galilee, in 
whose name all manner of idolatry has been 
perpetrated, he will care precious little about 
churches or synagogues to preach in, but 
will go about doing good, preaching by the 
Or if he 
preaches in a modern pulpit systematically 
and statedly, it is in this spirit and doctrine 
that he will preach. If he does not, like 
that blessed Elder Brother of his, walk into 
the sacred enclosure of the modern Scribes 
and Pharisees and drive out the abominations 
by which they enrich themselves, he will at 
least deal very irreverently with their pre- 


every heart. 


way, conversationallly or silently. 


_ tensions to special holiness.— Chronotype. 





ADVERTISING FLtour. At what is call- 


/ed a ‘ protracted religious meeting,’ held in 
in himself, to be served by rites, to be propi- | 


a neighboring city, brother W——, a staid, 
respectable man engaged in the flour busi- 
ness, rose to exhort. He said—‘ Brethren 


and sisters, it is our duty to attend immedi- 
ately to the ensuring our salvation, and in 
order to do this, we must believe in the 
Scriptures. Brethren, I fully believe in 
them, as fully as I do that [| shall receive for 
sale to-morrow two hundred barrels Howard 
Street flour, and very good flour it will be, 
too.” At this moment the good old parson 
present rose and said —‘ tut, tut, brother 
Ww -,do not advertise your flour here, if 
you please.’ 
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~ ‘MUSICAL REVIEW. 





BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The second and third concerts of the 
season were given on the evenings of the 
5th and 26th of December. On the for- 
mer occasion the warlike Overture of 
Lindpaintner was repeated, as well as the 
Symphony (the third) of Mendelssohn. 
The drums and trumpets of the former 


evidently found greater favor with the) 


audience than the chaste spiritual beauty 
of the latter. Yet though the many 
yawned or found each other’s small talk 
more attractive ; in the estimation of good 
taste, and for the satisfaction of those 
who know the soul of music, what would 
the evening have been without the 
Symphony? The 
Andante from 


was only an aggravation, transcendant as 


glorious and aucust 
Beethoven's number five 
it awoke too 


the pleasure was: for 


strong a yearning for the other move- 
ments of that Symphony, which were 
not vouchsated to us, but for which the 
mind’s ear would keep listening in the 
dark halls of memory, spite of the best 
claims which Mr. Keyzer’s Solo on the 
O lof- 
ty, heavenly, soul-liberating Andante ! 


return of a most holy influence, of a most 


violin could urge on its attention. 


deep experience ! 


Thy answer of earth- 
ly wisdom, of heavenly encouragement 
and most benign authority, was not de- 
manded by the holiday sentiment of those 
parade overtures and solos; it should 
have followed the impatient and strong 
soul-struggle of its own proper Allegro, in 
C minor, into all of which those ominous 
three notes are woven, in which “ Fate 
knocks at the door.’’ ‘To be reminded of 
all this was both too little and too much ; 
all other music it reduced to mere amuse- 
ment, while this seemed like a visitation 
of the soul in its most earnest hour. But 
we do injustice: it was not all holiday 
music. Signor Ribas played a solo on his 
obde immediately before the Andante, 
and he took high ground above the vulgar 
habit of solo-players, in selecting for his 
piece the Elegie or Adagio religwso of 
Ernst, composed for the violin, throwing 
the tremolo into the piano part. The 
good childlike voice of the obde did not 
profane the prayer, and we never heard a 
more finished, chaste, and beautiful per- 
formance from this accomplished artist. 
Good taste will not warrant much more 


repetition of the Overture to Alessandro | 


Stradella, however the groundlings may 
applaud. 
but harps upon a most unmeaning, hop- 
waltz minimum of ar idea through all the 
latter half of it. 

In the third concert, the first part con- 
sisted of three overtures, besides a solo 
on the violin, and one of Mr. Gronevelt’s 


It opens with some stateliness, | 
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|artistic solos on the clarinet, with quin- 
'tette accompaniment. 
whose admirable violoncello is an invalu- 
able element in our orchestras, is equally 
master of the reed instrument and always 
gives unalloyed satisfaction by his chaste, 
refined, yet spirited and well-felt perform- 
ance. The first overture was by Reissi- 
to “ Nero.” It 
gloomy grandeur about it. 


ver, has considerable 
Donizetti’s 
Fille du Regiment, with drum and trian- 
gle, was repeated for the benefit of chil- 
dren, and patriotic editors and misses. 
The old favorite, Zanetta, closed the first 
part. We think we never heard it play- 
ed so badly ; it was one blur from begin- 
ning to end, and yet the old charm work- 
The 


orchestra is certainly better than for some 


ed to the demanding of a repetition. 


years past; and yet that old obstinate 
swelling, that disproportionate protuber- 
ance of brass instruments, is still not sen- 
sibly reduced. ‘They cannot know how 


loud they play ; it should be the condue- 


t 
tor’s part to see to this, and to moderate 


the too vociferous eloquence of this ** ex- 


treme left’’ of the tuneful assembly. 


The piccolo, too, has a wanton trick of 


actually drawing the whole tone-picture 
with its intense yellow in the /uff: pas- 
sages. 

The creat feature of the evening was 
the new Sinfonia Passionata, by Lach- 
ner, which composed the Second Part. 
This came highly recommended. A prize, 


it seems, was offered by the directors of 


the ‘* Concerts Spirituelles ’’ at Vienna, 
that old musical capital of the globe, for 
the best Symphony ; and seven of the 
most distinguished professors and kapel- 
meisters of Germany were chosen judges. 
Fifty-seven symphonies were offered ; 
and the Sinfonia Passionata gained the 
prize. 

It is a very long and very elaborate 
composition, as might be expected. It 


] 


could not be very well appreciated with- | 


out several hearings; and the orchestra 


had not as yet studied themselves into it, 


as the Germans say, as they have done 
in the case of the Symphony in ©. minor. 


_ We have heard much disappointment ex- 


pressed of it; but to us it was in every 
sense great and soul-strengthening music. 


It has not any such decided individuality, | 


as Mendelssohn's; the composer evidently 
labored with Beethoven in his eye,.and 


has approached more nearly to the sus-| 


tained grandeur of that master, and his 
power of weaving the same short threads 
into an unbroken ever-varied whole, than 
body sinee him. It is in the style and 
spirit somewhat of the Sonata Pathetigue 
of Beethoven. Aftera grave and earnest 
introduction in slow time, the allegro sets 


off with an impetuous burst of all the in- 





— — —————— 


|after a short pause there comes a most 
This gentleman, | 


sweet, pleading and entreating voice from 
the wood instruments, —a single phrase 
commenced by the flute, and followed by 
the clarinets and obées, which all blend 
at last into a lovely cadence. These are 
the principal themes, again and again 
evolved in the course of the movement, 
which, like the whole symphony, is laid 
out broad and abounds with solos, of which 
there is one remarkable one for the mam- 
moth brass instrument, the ophicleid. 
The Andante opens with tenor and vio- 
loncello, in a fugue-like organ style, draw- 
ing in the whole orchestra by degrees, 
and expanding by a clear and uniform 
progression to its height, like the silent 
rising of the calm deep tides of religious 
It is religious and 


sublime, and having committed yourself 


feeling in the breast. 


to its melodious guidance, you find your- 
self out with 


scarcely a consciousness of having been 


upon the great waters, 
transported there. 
The Minuetto was quite in the style of 
a Handelian chorus,—that same easy 
The Trio 


following was full of variety and novelty ; 


marching off of great masses. 


but while it was a quick movement, in 
three-four time, the impression which it 
made upon us for the most part was of a 
six-eight Andante — and indeed through- 
out the whole Symphony, we received 
Full of fire and 
motion as it was, it had the effect of one 
prolonged Andante, with occasional ac- 
celerations. 


this strange impression. 


The motion seemed to be 
more in the individual parts, while the 
progression of the whole was heavy, 
slow and stately. This was owing no 
doubt in a great measure to the great 
number of Solos in the course of it; but 
still it was in the genius of the piece, 
that constant tendency to fall back into a 
It carries such 
a weight of thought on with it as almost 
to cheat the sense In this 
respect it differs vastly from Beethoven ; 
he carries on as great a burthen, but he 
comes upon you with the buarthen of the 


wind, in his allegros and finales, and you 


slow and thoughtful gait. 


of motion. 


a most conscious 
He spreads along like 
rushing, crackling flame ; he lightens to 
his mark. 

We hope to hear this symphony again ; 
for we would not be too confident in our 
We thought the or- 


are borne aloft with 
sense of moving. 


impressions yet. 


‘chestra, notwithstanding their short ac- 


we could have believed it possible for any 


‘and for this good reason : 


quaintance with it, really plucked up life 
and courage, and went through it in better 
style and with more unanimous consent, 
than they had evinced in the overtures ; 
they could feel 
more interested in it; it was a study and 
an excitement for them. Playing good 


' music is one of the best ways to develop 
\ 


struments, which breaks off suddenly, and | the virtues of an orchestra. 





BOSTON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Every musical city of Europe has its 
‘* Philharmonic Society,’? which concen- 
trates the selectest talent, and devotes 
itself to the production of the strictly 


classical and pure in music. These ex- 


cellent nuclei represent the hospitality of 


their respective cities to any superior 
artist or virtuoso who may arrive among 


them, and with the support of their 


trained orchestra and other arrangements | 


enable him to produce himself in his true 
In New York, 
the Philharmonic Society fully auswers 


element before the public. 


to this character; it is composed of the 


truest artists, it has the best orchestra, 


brings out the greatest master-pieces of 


composition, and that before the most 
appreciating and exacting audience pro- 
bably on this side of the water. 

The Boston Philharmonic Society be- 


gan three years ago in quite another 


spirit. It struck at once for popularity, 
and had it; and the character of its mu- 
sic was correspondingly low. It selected 
a place which was the largest and the 
newest in the city, but of a most glaring, 


chilling, angular, and levelling aspect 


unmusical to the eye and soul, and 
smothering the vibrations of voice or 
instrument. W hat they called an orches- 


tra was only a wind-band, principally oi 
brass instruments, which by turns brayed 
out noisy overtures, or murdered unmean- 
ing solos. We went to hear poor Vieux- 


temps victimized there, who, thinking 


doubiless of the Philharmonic Societies 
in Europe, suffered himself to be en- 
gaged, and sacrificed his divine solos 
amid the brayings of a brass band, and 
before the most unmusical of audiences ; 
some of whom came to glorify the con- 
the 


Ged’s homely church and concert-room ; 


version of ‘devil’s theatre ’’ into 
some full of patriotic zeal for popular 
music ; some from the love of being with 
and hear Vieux- 


the crowd; some to 


temps. ‘The impression was so sicken- 
ing to whatever soul of music we had in 
us, that we have not been able to over- 
come the associations of the place enough 
to enter it again, until the late festival of 
Henri Herz. 


But in the meantime the character of 


their music has been rising; the band 


has become a veritable orchestra, led at 


_pertect mastery of orchestral effects. 


first by Herwig, and at this time by | 


Schmidt. ‘Their excellent accompani- 
ment to Herz enticed us in on Saturday, 
to listen to their second regular concert. 


The crowd was enormous; not a seat in 


that vast hall could be had some time be- | 


fore the hour of commencing. Yet un- 


comfortable and glaring as the place was, | 


and bad for sound, we experienced a rare 
pleasure in the orchestral performances. 
The overtures selected were not great, if 
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substituted for one omitted. Alessandro | 
Stradeila was the first, ‘* repeated by ”’ a| 


‘* request,’’ which reflects not much cred-, — 


it upon anybody's taste. Another by| 
Kuhlau, (known and prized by all who | 
are wont to comfort themselves with flute | 
trios,) had a good deal of originality and | 
beauty. 
did 
own 


The last, to Guillaume Tell, we | 
But we were forced to 
superiority of the orchestra. 
There was more nice shading, more pre- 


not hear. 
the 


cision and rapport, more successful deliv- 
erance in all the little transitions, retarda- 
tions 


and accelerations of time, 


more 
equipoise of parts and reverential subordi- 
nation of each instrument to the general | 
effect, and at the same time more spirit, | 
energy, and strong consent, than we have 
heard Boston. 
This was especially evident in their ac- | 
companiments to solos—it being the} 
most difficult thing an orchestra has to | 


from any orchestra in 


do, to support and not disturb a singer, | 
or a solo-player. When Madame Ab-| 
lamowicz sang, every thing conspired | 
with her; every little response and riéor- | 
nel flowed in sweetly and unobtrusively, | 
every thing was subdued to the just 
measure of effect, and there was nothing | 
lazy or overhurried, or uncouthly intro- | 
duced. It might inspire any one to 
sing with such an orchestra. 

And with such an accompaniment what | 
a treat was it to hear Herz! He played | 
a new concerto, consisting of an Andante | 
Religioso, of exceeding beauty, and of a} 
Rondo upon one of those quaint Russian | 
Airs, of which De Meyer is so fond. | 
Mr. Herz, besides the perfect delicacy | 
and glossy finish and delightful unity and | 
progress of his playing, here displayed a 
In 
the Rondo the Hand Bell of the Catholic 
Mass was introduced, on the sombre, 
mystical background of a long, low, 
droning note of the French Horn, with 
strange and pleasing effect. He also} 
gave the brilliant variations on Le Pre au | 
Clercs ; and when encored, preluded with | 
the most exquisitely delicate rendering of | 
the ** Last Rose of Summer,” conducting | 
us back with a delicious shock into the | 
lively finale of the Variations. 

One word of the orchestra. What) 
was the secret of its fine effects! The} 
members were the same identical per-| 
sons, with perhaps half a dozen excep- 
tions, as in the orchestra of the Acade- | 
my, playing the same instruments, and 


much of the time the same music. Yet| 
in the one case there is uncertainty | 
and blur and noise and dispropor- | 


tion; while in the other there is unity | 
and beauty as of many made one. We 
see no other way, but to ascribe it to the 
leader. Mr. Schmidt is somehow gifted | 
with a magnetic control of his orchestral | 
forces; he is felt in every thing; he is) 
both law and impulse to them all; and 
they seem to love to serve him ; and this 
is the absolute condition of good music. 
At the head of the Academy’s orchestra, 
there is science, and good taste, and char- 
acter which all respect; but an absence 
of that tact, that magnetism, that singu- 


| lar power of inspiring others to co-opera- 


tion, which nature sometimes bestows in 


| apparently so whimsical and capricious a| 
we except Der Freyschulz, which was 


Inanner. 





POETRY. 
FORERUNNERS. 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Long I followed happy guides, 

1 could never reach their sides; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet ; 
Flowers they strew,—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 





Leaves on the wind melodious trace ; 
Yet I could never see their face. 

On eastern hills I see their smokes, 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 

I met many travellers 

Who the road had surely kept ; 

They saw not my fine revellers, — 
These had crossed them while they slept. 
Some had heard their fair report, 

In the country or the court. 

Fleetest couriers alive 

Never yet could once arrive, 

As they went or they returned, 

At the house where these sojourned. 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are not overtaken; 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near, — 
I tuneful voices overhear ; 

It may be in wood or waste, — 

At unawares ‘tis come and past. 
Their near camp my spirit knows 

By signs gracious as rainbows. 

I thenceforward, and long after, 
Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart, for days, 
Peace that hallows rudest ways. 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE. 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


*Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scope : 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope beyond hope: 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 
Knows its own path, 
And the outlets of the sky. 


It was not for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout, 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending ; 

Such ’t will reward, — 
They shall return 

More than they were, 
And ever ascending. 


Leave all for love ; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 





Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 
Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid; 

3ut when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
F'lits across her bosom young 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 


From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from 
Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 


all alive ; 


The oC “ls arrive. 
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SATURDAY, JAN. 9, 1847 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the 
application of Christian p 
tice and Universal love, 
commerce, to business, 


new 
of Universal jus 
institutions, t 
lite. 
Dr. 


rinciples, 
to social 
to active 
CHANNING. 


THE CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 
The 


ists convened in Boston, on the morning 


American Union of Association- 
of Thursday, the 3lst of December, in 
the beautiful hall of the Washingtonians, 
in Bromfield Street. In the absence of 
the President, Penec CLarke, of Rhode 
Island, took the chair. 
of the minutes, Mr. Riptey opened th 
the 
Mr. ALLEN 


gave an account of the recent lecturing 


After the reading 


meeting with a brief statement of 


present aspect of the Cause. 


tour in Vermont, by which it appeared 
that Mr. Orvis and himself had lectured 
over forty times, in various towns of that 
State, within the last five weeks, and 
that very general interest in the subject 
had been excited wherever they had been. 
Mr. Brissane spoke of the signs of en- 
couragement both in Europe and in this 
Messrs. 


Brisbane, Dana, and Orvis, were appuint- 


country. Ripley, Channing, 
ed a committee to draught resolutions, to 
be brought before the meeting at its even- 
ing session. 


P. M. 


In the afternoon 


Adjourned till two o'clock, 
addresses were made 
by Messrs. Allen and Brisbane, and by 
that hearty humorist and cheerful friend 
of all reforms, Dr. KirrrepcGe of Lynn. 
During all this time the meeting was but 
thinly attended; yet there was a con- 
sciousness of pregress and renewed 
power in the fact that nearly all of these, 
from being many of them but occasional 


listeners and inguirers, had now come up 


to the work with full conviction, prepared civilized societies 


to act with us. 


| 


‘evening of the weekly meeting 


| ** Boston 


THE 


HARBINGER. 


In the evening the audience was some- 
regular 
of the 
and the opportunity 


what increased. ‘This being the 
Union,” 
being a good one to commend this local 
organization more fully to the inquiring 
of the 


their seats in 


public of Boston, the officers 
Union vacated 
those of the Boston Union; 
A. Wuire in the chatr, 


made a plain statement of the objects and 


American 
of 
WILLIAM 


favor 


who 


methods of the Boston Union, recom- 
mending the plan of the weekly contribu- 
tions, or rent, and inviting any who 


wished for more active with 


to 


communion 


Associationists, or any who wished 


have their doctrines fairly set before the 


people by lectures and publications, to 
join this Union, by adding any sum how- 
ever little to its weekly rent. A num- 


ber of new names were added. 


Owing to the gentle and prolonged vo- 


ciferations of that monomaniac on the 
liberty of speech, Mrs. Abigail Iolsom, 
the liberty of the meeting was now for 


some time suspended, and the business of 


the evening paused awaiting the pleasure 
of the fair tyrant Mr. ALLEN finally ob- 
tained the floor, who introduced and 
spoke to the first ri selution, which was as 
follows 

Resoli Phat As ot J ( s 
the « e of Heave that i i 
enter} M ‘ ( ‘ \ ‘ \- 
bined industry and n MOPOlzZe 1 « ] 
that our experiment of a free government must 
end either in the establishment of a Monied 
Feudalism. with the degradation and enstave- 


ment of the masses, the union of Labor 


or in 


and Capital im true, antegral Association. 


Mr 


resolution 


BrissaNne followed on the second 


Resolved, Th 
the 
Ly mestic 


it War, Slavery, Drunkenness 


tal, degrading 


oppression otf La vor bv ( ll 


ical 


the conflict between the primal 


Servitude, anarch Competition, 


branches of in- 


dustry and between all interests, and the other 
in ous evils which crush under their 
weight t great b of m d,are all but 
branches of the one of Social Falseness 

ind to exterminate them effectually, the x 

must be laid at the trunk itself, and a Social 
Reform must be accomplished, which shall re- 
pl ice the presel t false order of soci« ty by one 
based upon the principies of Universal Truth 


and Justice. 


The third resolution, advocated by Mr. 


CHANNING, was as follows 


Resolved, That the present War, in which 
our natwn is engaged,—in the awful waste of 
men and means, of intellect and character, of 


energy and time, which it necessitates, —in the 
pe rversion of popul ir conscience which it pro- 


duces,—in the corrupting struggles of party 


which it engenders, — 


ind finally in its tendency 


to divert our whole from the fulfilment 


of the destiny to which Providence plainly sum- 
mons us, isa most manifest proof of the dis- 
all 


diseased; and that 


unity and incoherence with which modern 


are this 


inhuman condition of professedly Christian and 








civilized nations loudly calls on us to seek and 
apply such a radical Social Reform as may sub- 
stitute peaceful co-operation for inhuman dis- 
cord in all life’s relations ; as shall enable every 
nation to use the powers for creative good which 
it now throws away in violence and destruction, 
and shall unite all nations, the earth round, in 
working together for the universal well-being of 
Humanity. 


Mr. Ripiey spoke to the fourth resolu- 
tion : 


Resolved, That the time has fully come for 
the Associationists of the United States to en- 
gage in systematic and efficient measures for 
the promulgation of the principles of Social 


T nity 
Ln 


, With a view to the speedy establishment 
( f a Model Phal shall 

the world the truth, grandeur, and practicability 
of the 


inx, which illustrate to 


doctrines of Association, 


‘The meeting then resolved itself again 
into the American Union of Association- 
ists and adjourned to 10 o'clock of the 
next day. 

l'riday — New-Year’s Day, the audi- 
ence being small, was chiefly spent in 
free, colloquial discussions of topics con- 
neeted with our great cause, in commit- 
tees, arrangements for lectures, and so 
forth. 

In the evening the hall was 
filled. Mr. 


hy 


JASIS 


meeting 
Brisbane spoke of the moral 
of the 
man, of the resistance offered to its true 


of 


Association in nature 
leveloy ’ by the fic f i > de- 
aevelopment by the fiction of innate de 


pravity, and of the universality of the 


law ** Attraction proportional to des- 
tiny.”” Mr. S. C. Hewrrr refuted the 
objection made to Association, that it 


tends to materialism. 

It had been the understanding that Mr. 
Channing would take this occasion to ex- 
plain the nature and objects of the reli- 
cious union, Which the Associationists in 
and the 


Boston vicinity now propose to 


form. He commenced with stating that 
the Associative movement is essentially 
a religious one; and that the time had 


come among those engaged in it to give 


it a religious consecration and expression. 
‘That to this we were led not by the wish 
to meet or in any way to evade the com- 
mon charge of infidelity, (for he did not 
hesitate to say it, even in Boston, the 
city in which he was born and reared, 
whieh held his dearest friends, and in 
which his whole earthly reputation was 
at stake, that he deemed it in most cases 


a high compliment to be called infidel, 


inasmuch as the professing Christians 
who make the charge are professors 


only;) but by the spontaneous necessity 
of our own souls; for we have found the 
great thought of Association, or of Uni- 
versal Unity, continually deepening into 
a religious sentiment, the more we have 


We had 


been originally drawn into this movement 


suffered it to possess our souls. 


by various motives: some by the mere 


thought of superior social economies ; 








some by a desire to turn away and rest 


from the soul-sickening discord of the 
world; some by a scientific reasoning 
about the elements of human character 
and their true destiny ; and some by a 
deep religious aspiration after living unity 
of man with man and with God. As we 
have proceeded, the religious aspect has 
grown more or less upon us all ; and we 
now feel that it is not our work, but 
God's work in which we have been sum- 
moned to engage ; and we all of us feel 
deeply our unworthiness for so sublime a 
mission, and do not believe that it can be 
accomplished by our own weak wills, 
without first placing ourselves in harmony 
We wish, 
therefore, to enter into solemn 


with his perfect will of Love. 
league 
together and pledge ourselves religiously 
to this work ; we would take each other 
by the hand, and before God confess our 
his 


entire obedience to calling in this 


matter. And to this end we propose to 
organize a new religious society in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Channing then showed that there 
could be no ground for considering this 
in any sense a sectarian movement; that 
on the contrary, it was the only profess- 
edly and practically unitary movement. 
Neither is it an exclusive, but eminently 
an inclusive movement; and he here pro- 
ceeded to show at some length, how we 
accept all movements which are practi- 
cally Christian and directed to the good 
and elevation of man; how we take up 
and aim to render practicable all reforms, 
from the dietetic, the political, the educa- 
the 
spheres of religion; that we reject none 


tional, up to reforms in highest 
of them, but only seek that unitary or- 
ganization, first of labor, and consequent- 
ly of all life’s relations, which shall en- 
sure the practicability and complete the 
significance of all these. 

He repudiated the idea of 


any pre- 


sumptuous or ambitious attempt, as 
we could pretend, with our weak hands 
and faltering faith and clouded wisdom, to 
build all the 


which shall unite 


Humanity Chareh 
all. 


that the divine architecture has been re- 


for 


We simply feel 


vealed to this age; we would place our- 
selves humbly and reverently in a posi- 
tion to understand it by degrees; and we 
only trust that we may, perhaps, dig the 
cellar of this great temple, knowmg that 
the law which guides us in our humble 
part of it, is the great law of harmony 
which shall in time complete the whole. 
It is impossible, in our hasty sketch, 
to convey any idea of this address which 
was heard in deepest silence, with the 
low breathing of emotion by the whole 


assembly. Mr. Channing concluded 
with inviting all those who felt prepared 
to consecrate themselves to this great 


cause of Association, regarding it as the 


if 
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cause of God and Humanity, to meet at a | 


private house on Sunday afternoon, then 
and there to form the nucleus of a relig- 
ious union, and with announcing his in- 
tention to preach publicly in Phonograph- 
ic Hall, in the evening of the same day. 


the announcement of the completion of 


the arrangements for a eourse of lec- 


tion. 


tures (see below) in Boston, the conven- 


tion was adjourned. 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON. | 


society, and would look on @ return to 


The Course will commence on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 7th, in the Masonic 
Temple, and will be continued weekly, to 
the number of seven or eight Lectures. 
It is to be given under the direction of 
In 


order to cover the necessary expenses, 


the Boston Union of Associationists. 


and also with the hepe of aiding the 


funds of the general movement, the 





with the same amount of productive capi- 
tal and labor, even in the most fortunate 
instances of private enterprise ; while in 
social benefits, freedom from anxiety, 
moral elevation, and the exercise of 


| friendly relations, an immeasurable supe- 


After the passage of the resolutions and | riority is displayed on the side of Associa- 


No doubt the friends in this ineipi- 
ent Phalanx, as in every one of which we 
have had any knowledge, enjoy a fore- 


taste of social harmony, which inspires 


them with disgust for the rivalries, frauds, 
and innumerable abominations of modern 


the common paths of Civilization as an 
evil, to which nothing short of absolute 
necessity could reconcile them. We trust 
they will continue to go furward with un- 
broken front, until the full time shall 
come for the establishment of Associa- 
tion, on the scale of grandeur and power, 


| which the sacred principles of social uni- 


price of tickets has been fixed as follows: | 


‘Tickets for the course for one person, $1; 
for a lady and gentleman $1 50; tickets 
for a single lecture 25 ets. 


The following is the 


PROGRAMME. 


Lecture 1. The Destiny of Mam upon the | 
Earth. By W. TH. Cuannuine. 
II. The Progressive Development of Soci- 


ety. By CHarves A. Dana. 


lil. The Tendencies of Modern Civilization. 
By Horace GREELFY. 
IV. Charles Fourier. By Parke Gopwty. 
’. The Grounds of Association in the Spir- 
itual Nature of Man. By GerorGE 
Ripiey. 
VI. The Practical Organization of Associa- 
tion. By Apert BRISBANE. 
Vil. Integral Education. By Jonny §&. 


DwientT. 


WISCONSIN PHAT ANX. 

Every account of this vigorous effort 
for a better social state is of a cheering 
character. The enterprise, in which our 
energetic friends at Ceresco are engaged, 
appears to rest on a substantial basis, and 
the success which has thus far crowned 
their exertions is an irresistible argument 
in favor of Associated life. They began 
with no very extraordinary advantages, 
certainly ; those who love to shake their 
heads, in ominous discouragement, at eve- 
ry new attempt for improvement, Ww isely 
predicted nothing but failure ; and the 
progress, which has been so happily real- 
ized, has been in the face of obstacles, 
which would have daunted less bold and 
determined persons. We see by their ex- 
ample the admirable effects of combined 
industry, even under cirewmstances by no 
The 


picture of Western life, which they pre- 


means favorable to the best results. 


sent, must be compared with that of the 
isolated settlers in the: forest or prairie. 


We doubt whether a much greater degree 


of pecuniary advantage has been realized, | 


ty demand. The Annual Report of this 
Phalanx, which we have just received, 
will be perused with interest by all our 
readers. 


Annual Statement of the Condition and 


Progress of the Wisconsin Phalanz, for 
the Fiscal Year ending Dec. 7, 1846. 


The Wisconsin Phalanx was organized 
as an Industria] Association, at South- 
port, W. T., in the spring of 1944, and 
commenced practical operation in the 
then unoccupied town since called Ce- 
resco, in the county of Fond du Lac, on 
the 27th day of May in that year; which 
makes this the third annual settlement or 
fiscal year. 

The moral condition of the Association 
is what any candid person would expect 
to find in a society composed of industri- 
ous and intelligent members, who never 
use intoxicating drinks or profane lan- 
guage ; who have no law suits, personal 
or neighborheed quarrels to settle. The 
study and adoption of the principles of 
industrial association, have here, as they 
must do, led all reflecting minds to ac- 
knowledge the principles of Christianity, 
and to seek through those principles the 
elevation of man to his true condition, — 
a state of harmony with himself, with 
nature, and with God. The Society 
have religious preaching of some kind 
almost every Sabbath, bat not uniformiy 
of that high order of talent which they 
are prepared to appreciate. 

The educational department is not yet 
reguiated as it is desjgned to be; the 
society have been too busily engaged in 
making such improvements as were re- 
quired to supply the necessaries of life, 
to devote the means and labor necessary 
to prepare such buildings as are required. 
Having but one school-house, the male 
and female children have been taught al- 
ternately, most of the time during the 
past summer; the manual labor part of 
the system we have not yet been able to 
adopt to any considerable extent. Music, 
which is a part of our system of educa- 
tion, we have not yet been able to teach 
te much extent, more for want of room 
and system in our arrangements than for 
want of competent teachers. 

The social intercourse between the 
members, has ever been conducted with a 





ee 





¢ five persons, as follows : 








high-toned moral fe eling whic h repudiates | 
the slanderous suspicions of those ene- 
mies of the system, who pretend that the 
constant social intercourse will corrupt 
the morals of the members,—the ten- 
dency is directly the reverse. 


We have not yet established our read- | 


ing-room and library, more for the want 
of rooms, than for a lack of materials. 
The members of the Society take seventy- 
five copies of periodical publications, 
which by exchanging, are very generally 
read among the members. 


We have now one hundred and eighty | 


resident members; one hundred and one 
males, seventy-nine females 
males and thirty-seven females over the 
age of twenty-one years. About eighty 
have boarded at a public table during the 
past year, at a cost of fifty cents per 
week and two and a half hours labor, 
whole cost sixty-three cents. The others 
have, most of the time, had their provi- 
sions charged to them, and done their 
own cooking in their respective families, 
although their apartments are very incon- 
venient for that purpose. Most of the 
families choose this mode of living more 
from previous habits of domestic arrange- 
ment and convenience, than from econo- 
my. We have resident on the Domain, 
thirty-six families and thirty single per- 
sons; fifteen families and thirty single 
persons board at the public table; twenty- 
one families board by themselves, and the 
remaining five single persons board with 
them. 

We have lost by death the past year, 
one fe mi ile aged 
seventeen, by fever; one aged four, by 
an accident; and two under four years, 
by bronchitis, and one male under three 
years, by fever. 

Four families have left during the past 
year, and one returned that had previously 
left. One left to commence a new Asso- 
ciation; one, after a few weeks residence, 
because the children did not like; and 
two to seek other business more conge- 
nial with their feelings than hard work. 

The Society hi is increased its numbers 
the past year ai bout twe nty, which is not 
one-fourth of the applicants. The want 
of rooms has prevented us from admitting 
more. 

There has been 96,297 hours medium 
class labor performed during the past 
year, (mostly by males,) which, owing 
to the serene ly low appré aisal of proper- 
ty, and the dis: idvantage of having a new 
farm to work on, has paid but five cents 
per hour, and 6 per cent. per annum on 

capital. 

The amount of property in joint stock, 
as per valuation, is $30, 609 04; whole 
amount of liabilities, $1,095 33. The 
nett product or income for the past year 
is $6,341 84, one-fourth of which being 
credited to capital, makes the six per 
cent. ; and three-fourths to labor, makes 
the five cents per hour. We have, as 
yet, no mac hine ry in operation, except a 
saw-mill, but have a grist-mill nearly 
ready to commence grinding. Our wheat 
crop came in very light, which, together 
with the large amount of labor necessari- 
ly expended in temporary sheds and 
fences which are not estimated of any 
value, makes our dividend much less than 
it will be when we can construct more 
permanent works. We have also many 
unfinished works, which do not yet afford 
us either income or convenience. 

The Society has advanced te the mem- 


Fifty-six | 
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bers during the past year $3, 293, mostly 
in provision and such necessary clothing 
as could be procured. 

The following schedule shows in what 
the property of the Society consists, and 
| its valuation : — 
1,713 acres of land, at $3,......$5,139 00 
Agricultural Improvements,......3,206 00 
Agricultural Products, ...........4,806 76 
Shops, Dwellings, and Out-houses, 6,963 61 
Mills, Mill-race and Dam,........5,112 90 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs, &c..3,098 45 
Farming Tools, &c.......0.22+4+1,199 36 
| Mechanical Tools, &c......0.00+- 367 26 
Other Personal Property,.......- 715 70 


Amount,...-++++$350,609 O04 
W. Cuase, Pres‘t. 


Brannon, Vr. An Affiliated Society, 
Auxiliary to the American Union oF 
AssoctaTionisrs, has been organized 
Brandon, Vt., with the following Officers : 
L. L. BLaker, President and Treasurer. 
SrerHen B. June, Vice President. 
G. W. Waker, Secretary. 


MOVEMENT IN CINCINNATI. 


We insert in another part of our paper, 








from our friends in Cincinnati, believing 
that they will conspire to the establish- 
/ment of an order of society, on the: divine 
principles of truth, justice, freedom, and 
universal tolerance. 


re A Re ticrovs Union was formed in 
| Boston on Sunday afternoon, at the 


/house of Mr. James T. Fisher, by a de- 


| voted circle of Associationists, and others 


| 





who desired to pledge themselves with 


‘them to labor for the coming day of 
Unity of Man with Man and with God. 
/Solemn and appropriate services were 


‘overcrowded audience, 


} 
| 


a communication from a correspondent in | 


Cincinnati in regard to a movement in| 


that city, which may well awaken our cu- 
riosity and interest, whatever opinion we 
may form concerning the remarkable 
claims that are put forth by its leaders. 
If we are to judge of the tree by its fruits, 
the movement is certainly entitled to our 
Whatever tends 
to rescue man from the false and degrad- 


respect and confidence. 


ed social relations, in which he is now 


sunk, must be looked on with favor by | 


If the re- 
ceivers of a new light in Cincinnati have 


the believer in socia) progress. 


been evabled to perceive the radical in- 
justice on which modern society is built, 
and to accept the hope of a truer and no- 
bler form, which shall embrace the whole 
of Humanity under its beneficent influ- 
ence, we may welcome them as brothers, 
though we may not be prepared to ac- 
knowledge the source of their inspiration. 


held, and Writtam Henry CHyannino 
was unanimously elected and consecrated 
to be the voice and leader in our religious 
exercises. Mr. Channing preached his 
first public discourse in the evening, to an 
and produced a 
very deep i impression. He will continue 
to preach for the present every Sunday 


‘evening in Phonographic Hall, No. 339 


Washington St. 
at 7 o’clock. 


The services commence 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Y oung men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher scanaien: usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr, and Mrs. Ririey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 


‘rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 


We rejoice whenever the attention of | 
sincere aud earnest men is turned to this | 


subject. The calm, intelligent, unselfish 
survey of the dire spectacle, which the 
present antagonistic relations between 
man and man exhibit, must lead to aspi- 
rations after a better state, which by an 
inevitable law of nature, will sooner or | 
later work out the means of their realiza- 


tion. Nor should we reject, in a spirit of | 


cold-blooded scepticism, any pretensions 
to superior light, that may be held forth. 


We are too little acquainted with the re- | 


| ° 
1 and ten minutes P. M. 


| THE 


pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowur Dotvars a week for board, 
vashing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWeLve DoLvaRs a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847, 


WEST ROXBU RY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturday 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 
ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
_ Jan. 1, l, 1847, Agent. 


E HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York and 
| Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
| Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
\aess, Strincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 
in Boston, Reppine & Co., No, 8 State St, 
TERMS. —Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 


sources of Nature and the operations of | for six months, payable invariably in advance. 


Providence, to authorize a dogmatic i incre- | 
dulity. 
sented should awaken our surprise, or be. 


set aside as impossible, while the highest | 


Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 
CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES should 


No phenomena that may be pre- | be addressed to the publishers in New York and 


Boston, or to the “ Editors of the Harbinger,” 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
[> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 


attainments of science are confessedly | Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and No, 
18 State Street, Boston. Price, 6 1-4 cents, 


suv imperfect. We shall, 


accordingly, | 
| look with interest for further developments 
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